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Foreword 

W/'HEN, by the Tenth Amendment of the Federal Constitution 

* ” the ™. were left 10 eadl State of theaUnion the right and the 

responsibility to organize its eduoational system as it sa w fit, the wav 
was opened for establishing the beginnings of State policy with refer- 
ence U> public education. Moreover, the grants of land made for 
educational purposes and the creation of school funds, in the use of 
which local districts shared, brought early into the educational picture 
some form of State regulation. The receipt of aid from the State was 
accompanied by the necessity of making reports to the State, and this 

a"s rrLd7sta,J"ffi C ° | nlpl " l " C <' with Stole demands as well. 
As a result, State officials were appointed to receive reports from the 

school corporations and to deal with them in matters relating to the 

apportionment of funds and other items of State policy. 

. t h ®. ea f ly of the officers thus appointed were largely clerical 
statistical, and advisory with reference to the application of the State 

^he°mode7n °!? ° f ^ ^ the com P reh ^sive structure of 
modern State education department, with its chief State school 

officer acting in many cases as executive officer of the State board of 

education. Today myriad responsibilities of administrative supe. 

Stinn n^ V,80I T ****** ** Sim P le fUDCtions of 

tabulation of records and management of funds. State educational 

admimstration has become a challenging opportunity for exercising 
constructive leadership in the State’s educational affaire. g 

Because- of the individual authority of each State for its own edu- 
cational program practices and policies differ widely among them in 
many respect*. Yet in the midst of differences there are also com!" 
elements of development. The U. S. Office of Education, in presenting 
this senes of monographs, has attempted to point out those common 

in «t!? 'j to “ alyza the d >ff«rences, and to present significant factors 
m State educational structure. In ao doing, it accedes to the requests 

“ “ lRr f “ umbOT J of correspondents who are students of State school 
ac^mstration and who have experienced the need for the type of 
material offered in this series. ^ 

The sources of information have taken the form of both documentary 
evidence and personal interviews. During the year 1939, more than 

f'TT t , ° f tHe 0ffi< * ° f Educati °n were engaged in visiting 
State education departments throughout the country, conferring in 

eac case with the chief State school officer and his assistants. Work- 

State ffi amS f l fr ° m 2 10 7 pereon8 ’ fche y 8 Pent several days in the *' 
State offices of the respective States, seeking accurate and compre- 

mentJ 6 aU avaUable printed or mimeographed docu- 

ments, and securing from each member of the department who was 
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available, an oral statement of his duties, activities, and problems. 
Preceding this program of visitation and again preceding the compila- 
tion of reports, committees of chief State school officers met in Wash- 
ington with members of the Office of Education staff, to assist in the 
drafting of plans and later in the formulation of conclusions. No 
effort was spared, either at the time of the visits or in studying and 
checking data subsequent thereto, to make of the final report for each 
State a reliable document. 

The topics considered in the series include problems of administra- 
tive .organization and relationships, financial control and assistance, 
legislative and regulatory standards, and various types of supervisory 
services. Elach has been studied from the point of view of past devel- 
opments and of organization existing at the time of the visit to the 
State. For some fields of activity a State-by-State description is given 
of policies, problems, and practices. For some, selected States are 
useo as examples, with a summary of significant developments and 
trends in all States. The total series, it is hoped, will prove to be a 
helpful group of publications relating to the organization and func- 
tions of State education departments and of the boards of education 
to which they are related. 

The report included in this monograph deals with supervision at 
the elementary school level. About 40 years ago the Wisconsin 
Department of Education first made definite provision for elementary' 
school supervision. Since that time most of the 48 States have pro- 
vided. some type of elementary school supervision, although a few 
still ljjnit that help to certain aspects of supervision such as State 
examinations, curriculum making, or inspection. A description of the 
organization and function of supervisory programs, and of the activ- 
ities and working relationships of the State elementary supervisors is 
presented in this bulletin. 

To the chief State school officers, to members of their respective 
pt&ffs, and to other State officials who have assisted in furnishing 
data for this series of monographs, the U. S. Office of Education 
expresses its deepest appreciation. Without their wholehearted coop- 
eration, the publications of the Series could not have been realized. 
The entire project is an example of coordinated action, both on the 
part of jDffice of Education staff members who have participated in 
it and on the part of State officials who gave so generously of their 
time and effort to supply the needed information and materials. 

♦ Bess Goodykoontz, 

% 

* Assistant U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
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Historical Growth of Supervision 
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OINCE THE DAYS of Horace Mann, a 8 Massachusetts 
k-/ department of odnrAtmn in that j . • 


elementary supervision, so named, did not appear until the turn of the 
present century. 

Periods of Growth 


„ i , , . — owiues naa 

iar^e rural population it was to be expected that the State would 

provide some type of help for the improvement of instruction in dis- 
tricts that were too small and too poor to afford a supervisor of their 


“ f “ . “ ’“ uuuuce ouiies joined tne ranks between 1930-40. 

1 . have apparently never had a person on the staff with 
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to assist him in inspecting and supervising the Stat<j graded and free 
high schools and to give information and needed assistance to localities 
in organizing such schools. In 1905 he was authorized to appoint an 
inspector of rural schools whose duty it was to inspect, as far as pos- 
- sible, rural schools of each county and to procure information con- 
coming rural school districts. 

The growth of supervision in this State has be»‘n continuous and 
steady. Wisconsin is one of the States in which at least a part of the 
supervisory staff for elementary schools has served continuously for the 
last 10 years. The State is divided into two areas of approximately 
equal size for the purpose of supervision of elementary, grades in 
* villages and cities. Each of the two supervisors assigned to these two 
, areas has in addition some responsibilities jointly with helping teachers 
for the supervision of rural schools. Besides these, two supervisors, 
there are three elementary supervisors assigned to definite areas, each 
of whom supervises State graded schools. The State graded schools 
are rural schools large enough to employ several teachers and provide a 
graded dchool in distinction from an ungraded one- and two-teacher 
school. In addition, one of the three has major responsibility for a 
given number of county supervisors and two are assigned responsi- 
bility for holding school board conventions. A sixth elementary 
' supervisor is in charge of a small assigned territory in which he is 
responsible for the supervision of State graded schools and school 
board conventions. Such a staff makes possible a well-integrated plan 
of supervision extending from the State department through a given 
region to the individual counties and the local school systems. 

- Connecticut, too, entered the field of elementary school supervision 
early. In 1903 the legislature passed a bill providing for the appoint- 
ment of general supervisors in towms with fewer than 10 teachers. 
The State first paid one- fourth and later one-half of the salary. 
Finally all the salaiy came from State sources; in 1909 , the State 
assumed the full cost. The first law provided for towns with fewer 
than 10 teachers; later this limitation was raised to 20; it is now 25. 
Beginning about 1909 the service extended rapidly, and by 1916 more 
than 100 small towns w r ere identified with it, which represented the 
peak number. As the to\yns grew in ‘number of teachers they out- 
grew the need for State supervision. At the present time 91 out of 
101 towns eligible are participating in the State supervisory program. 

The towns under supervision are classified in 10 areas. Of these, 
8 have 2 supervisors, a man and a woman. This arrangement has 
been used since 1927 when the State department introduced a plan 
to provide specialized supervisoiy services in the elementary grades, 
which was accomplished by increasing the size of the supervisory area 
and adding a woman as an assistant. In the other areas there is only 
one supervisor. These supervisors are not- located at the State Cap- 
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place. They devote fau'tbno to** WOr * !" tlu ‘ "<“arest convenient 

. bv the Slate. The average number ^Tea" l* 1 " 1 Pa ‘ d eD,irelv 
about 75 in Ihe arena where there « 2 “ 
I supervisor the average is 40 teachers i „ c " th, ‘ r0 18 
• located in the State office, is in charge of State 

different^^^tf active , piahs' n for 1 'ele^i >,1I t , ' Cl ' CUt U ' US ' r “ < ‘ ‘ W ° *** 

developed to a htgh degree of efficient 

Kec«nt Developments 

tion requirements. But tliprai ; Q ■ ¥ 18 betau9e °f accredita- 

s^'lc^^To 1 P f re8UPP ° Se ? a Irfan- 

baaed on stand "IT? ^ b ~" 

similar rulings This movement • * ^ eorg,a and Virginia have 

considered a trend, but it ia signffica^tenoCh tl^ b * 

From a situation in which element*™ JL *■ watchl,) g- 
service it has advanced to the point where ITi'w" “ 

>t is a full r integrated part of ^ ‘ 

siana plan, described in a supervisory bulletin ; ? • Th L ° U, ‘ 

lent practice. Elementarv and hiJ7 u 8 md,cat,Ve of excel- 

together. Superb? ^ ? >">" 
for duplication of information and u- Care f u ^ r avoid asking . 
aupervtsor gives ^ 

so that staff members, reDresentin„ • Y? . . ^ ans are made 

occasionally. BuUetins, reports, ^irculZ^Totr tr '“ V< ' 1 ‘f gethor 

rials are exchanged among divisions All’ ^* er P ruited mate- 
visit every school level and spend some of thff^ °[ in8truction 

supervisors of specialized subjects since each inTf ‘f - field,,with 
study his field in relation to th ?! , . h Ind,v,duftl 18 urged to 
given school ^^.^al program. In any 

conducted by Stats supervisors. Another' 0 ‘thT 

c^X^tn^th ST- in L °; i9ian ‘ - *« of wTrCgin 
■oUtW^X teacher-training departments in Stats teachers . 

of lups^im u atmctio^Jhichl 1 °' Pmgr ™‘ made “> ‘be concept 
educative process A S ere “ncemed with all Isvela of the 

Possible ^h3erysn* ^d P e3T„ m 7 ™ 
or M without auy noUcesb.s hreahs 
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senior high, and junior college levels. In setting up a State program 
for supervision to include the elementary level, the State department 
ipakes use of every State agency concerned with education of the child 
and encourages county and local units, in their turn, to draw’ upon 
their community agencies in formulating and putting into operation 
well-planned .programs. Supervision of elementary schools is now- 
recognized by each oT the 48 States as a function to be performed by 
a representative of .the State department of. education. 

Nature of Elementary Supervision 

- Retponsibi litres of the Elementary Supervisor 

The work of the elementary supervisor covers a broad field. The 
usual situation is one in which the staff member who is directly or 
indirectly charged with responsibility for elementary education 
supervises all areas commonly prescribed by law as subjects to be 
taught, as well as those areas which contribute to education as a well- 
rounded experience for the elementary school child. Included are 
certain specialized fields and services such as art, music, health and 
physical education, exceptional children, research, speech, audiometer 
testing, radio, visual aids, and others less frequently mentioned in 
State reports. ‘ ^ 

Supervision at the elementary school level when directed from a 
State department of education cannot be thought of as a personal 
relationship between the staff member and the hundreds or thousands 

' of teachers in.the field. Instead, the State supervisor exercises leader- 
ship hy making available techniques, materials, and situations which 
will stimulate local study of community problems, and at the same 
time seta up machihery needed to coordinate activities in every part 
of the State so tljat sharing of w r orth- while experiences may occur. 
From his background of knowledge and experience it is possible for 
the supervisor, as illustrations from several States show, to set up a 
long-time program of at least 5 years for the improvement of instruc- 
tion. Perhaps his greatest service is in emphasizing this lorfg view, 
and in assisting local groups to interpret their plans and programs, 
not only in terms of immediate values, but alsp in prospect and retro- 
spect. 

The type of supervisory program which any State can offer is largely 
determined by the presence or absence of staff members specifically 
.assigned to the elementary school field.- There are a few States which 
offer no direct supervision or which cover only a relatively small phase 
of elementary school work sych as State examinations. There are 
States which employ one or more persons who give part-time to ele- 
mentary supervision. In a number of States, one to six persons work 
full time in the elementary school field as members of the staff of the 
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sut* department of education. Several other State* extend super- 
vision through helping teachers or county supervisors. 

Some indication of the scope of supervision at the elementary 

. 0f ,' 939 19 «> the ohart of Dames, and the titles used to 

sltow the nature, of the supervisory responsibility which the staff 
member earned. 

from the standpoint of organization, a State elementary supervisor 
may e meetly responsible to the State superintendent, to an assis- 
tant superintendent, or to a director of instruction. A regional super- 
\ isor may e responsible to a State elementary supervisor, to a director 
of instruction or ma,v have no official responsibility to the State 
epartinent of education since -lie is primarily a staff member of a 

, 10 t ^ Achere collo S°- A county supervisor or hcJping teacher may 

e responsible to an assistant superintendent in charge of elementary 
education or to a county superintendent. 

The place of the elementary supervisor in a State department of 
education may, therefore, be one in which he makes his own plans for 
actiorvcoopetatos with other supervisors and services, or has his plans 

coordinated with those of other supervisors through a division of 
instruction. 

Table i— Staff Member, /» Sfafe </eporfmeefi of erfeceMoa with ntpootlblllty for tk* 

efem tntory /eve/, 1939 

IThainfortntUon la from mewl rsoenl report* received by th* U 8 Offlo# ol EduceUoo] 


State 


Alabama. 


Arizona. . 
Arkansas. 


Person 


W. Morrison McCall. 
Daisy Parton 


Title 


California. 


C. Louise Boehringer 
Mary B. Brice 1 


W F. HalLj... 
C. 8. Blackburn. 


Helen Heffeman. 


Colorado 

Connecticut, 


Mrs Gladys L. Potter 1 . 
Francis L. Drag L... 
Pwight Hamilton 


N. Searle^Light. 
W. 8. Dakin 


Bee footnotes at end of table. 


Director of supervision. 

Supervisor of elementary educa- 
tion. 

Director of curriculum (supervisor 
of elementary education). 

Director, division of rural educa- 
tion. ^ 

Supervisor of elementary schools. 
Assistantsupervisorelementary and 
high sohools (half time given to 
elementary education). 

Chief, division of elementary edu- 
cation. 

Assistant chief. 

Do. 

Director of elementary education 
and ourricula. 

Director, division of instruction. 

Senior supervisor of rural educa- 
tion. 


I 



( 
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Tabl* 1 . — Staff AW»Wi l» Sfaft do m m rtmom h of odr cation with rotpomthiUty for tho 

oUmootory Urol, 1 93P — Continvod 


Slot* 

Person 

Title 

Delaware 

H B King. 

. 

i Assistant Slate suj>erintendent in 
charge of elementary schin^s 


Mt> Ph \ lUs fMfcMin 

Rural supervisor for western New 

* 

•* 

Heck 

Castle County (Wilmington) 


KllaJ Holley 

Rural supervisor for eastern No* 



Cattle County (Wilmington). 


Albert Harlev . . .* 

Rural superv isor for western Sussex 


V 

p County (Georgetown) 


Cal \ m K Afflerbach. 

Rural superv isor for eastern Sussex 



County (Georgetown). 


K Paul Burkholder 

Rural supervisor for Kent Countv 
(Dover) 

Florida*. 

M VV^Carother* 

Director, division of instruction 

Georgia 

Wnf T Bodcnhaxner 

Supervisor of schools 


H.'S. Burdette 

Do 


J H Cook... 

Do 

- 

J M Ctooden . 

Do 


H*G Jarrard 

Do 


M R Little. . 

Do 


\Y E P afford 1 

Do. 

Idaho 

Mr*. Minnie D. Bean 

Supervisor of elementary education. 

Illinois 

C C Stadtman . 

i 

Coordinator, department of super- 
vision. 

I 

, Otis Keeler 

Assistant to su pen n tendril, re- 
gional supervisor. 


E. 8 Simmond* 

I>o 

* 

Claude F. Vick . . 

i. Do 


8. E. Baker 1 

Do. 


R. W. Hvndman *. 

Do. 


Ward N Black. 

Do. 

* 

Paul E. Belting *. _ 

Do. 

• 

i 

J Roy Byerley 1 

Do. 

Indiana 

Virgil R Mullins 

Director of elementary and high 
school inspection. 


E. 8. Furnish 1 

Assistant director of elementary 

Iowa.. . „ 


and high school inspection. 

H. K. Bennett 

Regional bu per visor of northeast 

- 


district. 

i 

R. A. Griffin 1 

Regional supervisor of Southwest 



District. 

M 

Cameron M. Roes 

.Regional supervisor of Southeast 


A. J. 8teffev ; 

District. j| 

Regional supervisor of Nort^est 
District. 


Paul B. Norm.... 

Supervisor rural ^choola. 

Kamum 

Mr*. Adah Cain 

Rural school supervisor. 

1 

George C. Turner 

Do. 

See footnote*, at end of table. 
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State 

Kentucky 

l» 4 i"iafrA 


Title 


Maine. 


Maryland. 

M&*A&rhum‘tt* 


s 

Michigan 


Minnesota. 


Miaaiasippj.. 

Miaaoiiri 


Montana. . .... | 

Nebraska 


^ e LE.\!ENT\RV EDITaTIoX 

/ 

i Person 

Mark Gtxlman 
A . M H » 1 
J V\ Hruuillette * 

| 

J P Causey *. 

R K Eweri 1 

i Alma Schmalirni 
Richard J Ijbh\ 

, Mr* Gladys Patrick 
^ ‘ha K Hayden 
^ n onne Daigle 
Adeline rt W . Gordon. 

I Jewell Simpson. 

Patrick J Sullivan 


8«e footnotes at end 


Mrs Florence Ga\ 
Alice B Beal 1 
G divert Kojpman 

Wilfred F Clapp * 

T C. Engum 

0 R. Sande ' 

Tern Kennedy. 

Agnes Pvne 

May me J. Schow. . 

Garland Taylor 

T J Iteming 

a 

C. V. McKee. . 

A F. Elaea ' 

Ray W. Dice 

Rav T. Evans 

Blanche G. Griffith. . 
Marjorie Neff Hoy . . . 
Florence D. Begeman 

Douglas Gold ' 

Chioe C. Baldridge . 

of table. , 


Director of division of HujH-rvision. 
• s u|n*r\ isor of elementary sch.vols 
Assistant sujh.m isor of clemmtarv 
schools. 

Do. 

, Director, ti) vision of instruction 
and supervision 

Supervisor ..f primary education 
Agent for rural education 

P'Hd agent for rural education 
Ih>. 

Do . 

General agent for schools in unor- 
gamied territory. 

Assistant State superinteii.lent in 
charge of elementary instruction 
Director, division of elementarv 
and secondary education, and 
teachers college* 

j hu|a*rv isor of elementary education, 
Do 

Assistant superintendent for in- 
Ktruction 

Consultant instruction 

Director, ungraded elementarv 
schools. 

Associate director, ungraded ele- 
mentary schools 
Rural school sujiervisor 
Do. 

Do: 

Do. 

Director, graded elementarv schools 
and statistics. 

Supervisor of rural schools. 

Director of rural education. 

• Rural school inspector 
Do. 

Do. • • 

• Do. 

Do. 

Superviaor of rural educaton. 

Director, rural and elementarv 
education. 


O 
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Table 1 . — Staff Members in State departments of education vrith responsibility for the 
elementary level, 1939 — Continued 

T 

i 

State 

Person 

Title 


Nevada 

E. E. Franklin 

Mrs. Dorothy P. Riech- 

Deputy superintendent of public 
instruction (first supervision dis- 
trict). „ 

Depuxv superintendent of public 


a 

era. 

instruction (second supervision 



Byron -F. Stetler 

district). 

Deputy superintendent of public 



Raymond Kilirfn * 

instruction (third supervision dis- 
trict). 

Deputy superintendent of public 
instruction (fourth supervision 


■ 

Walter Johnson 1 

district). 

Do. 



Elbert E. Edwards * 

Deputy superintendent of public, 
instruction (fifth supervision dis- ^ 


New Hampshire.. 

Harvey Dondero 1 

Phila M. Griffin 

trict). 

Do. 

Elen&entery school agent. 

Assistant^ commissioner in charge 


New Jersey 

Ernest A. Harding * 



S' 

of elementary education. 


New Mexico 

Thomas J. Durell 1 

Mrs. Jennie M. Qon- 

Do. 

Demonstration teacher (now super- 


New York 

zales. 

William E. Young 

Don L. Essex 1 

visor of in-service teacher train- 
ing). 

Acting director of elementary edu- 
cation (now director). 

Acting chief bureau of instructional 




supervision (elementary). 

r 


Helen Hav Heyl 

Chief, bureau of curriculum devel- 



• y 

opment (elementary). 



Burton D. McCormack*. 
Ruth Andrus 

Chief, bureau of instructional sup- 
ervision (elementary). 

Chief, bureau of child development. 


. 

May E. Peabody. 

Supervisor, child development (now 
associate education supervisor, 


North Carolina..^ 

J. Henry Highamith 

child development). 

Director, division of instructional 


* 


service. 



H. Arpold Perry 
Hattie 8. Parrott 

Division of instructional service. 
Associate, division of instructional 
service. . 

Do. . Y 

Director bf State examinations. 


North Dakota 

Julia Wetherington 

Ella Schroeder 

\ 

Ohio..! 

F. H. McNutt * 

Director, division of instruction. 

\ 

* 

W. L. Collins 1 

Do. 


8*e footnotes at end of table. 
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Tob.. W -rt fe, *. 


State 

j / Person 

Oklahoma. 

J A. Duke... 


A. E. Riling _ 

Oregon 

V. D. Bain..'. 

Pennsylvania 

Paul L. Cressman 
Mrs. Cecelia U. Stuart. 


Lois Clark 

Rhode Island _ . 

George H. Baldwin 

South Carolina... 

Mattie E. Thomas 


Davis Jeffries. 
D. L. Lewis. 

South .Dakota 1 

Mrs. Hazel V. Peterson. 

• 3 1 

Cordelia Shevling 

Tennessee 

R. E. Thomas 

Texas. 

Harry Carter «... 


J. R. Blanton 


Edgar Ellen Wilson 


Title 


Utah. 


David Gourley. 


Jennie Campbell. 



Min. Margaret Kelley _ 
Jennie C. Allingham.. 

Geqrge J* Oliver 

Ruth Henderson 


Elmer H. Kennedy 


of tabi^ 


Director, division of rural school 
inspection (now Negro education 
and rural school supervisor). 
Rural school supervisor. 

Director of cumculun^and elemen- ' 
tary education. 

Director, bureau of instruction. 

Chief, early childhood and elemen- 
tary education. 

Adviser, early childhood and ele- 
mentary education. 

Chief, division of promotion and 
supervision (now assistant direc- 
tor of education). 

Director of division of elementary 
education. 

Rural school supervisor. 

Do. 

Supervisor of elementary educa- 
tion. 

Assistant supervisor of elementary 
education. 

State supervisor, division of elemen- 
tary education. 

Supervisor, division of elementary 
school supervision. 

Do. 

Director of elementary education 
and second assistant superintend- 
ent (now director of elementary 
education). 

(24 deputy superintendents.) 

Assistant superintendent of schools 
and director of intermediate and 
junior high school education. 
Director of primary education (now 
director of elementary educa- 
tion). 

State helping teacher. 

Do. 

Director of instruction. 

Supervisor of elementary educa- 
tion. 

Supervisor of elementary and junior 
high schools (now elementary 
school supervisor), 
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Table 1 . — Staff Members in State departments of education with responsibility for the 

elementary kvol, 1939 — Continued 


State 

Person 

, ¥ 

Title 

West Virginia 

f H. K. Baer 

Supervisor of elementary schools. 


H. C. Hamilton 

Assistant supervisor of elementary 


* * 

schools. 

Wisconsin 

Maybell G. Bush 

Elementary school supervisor. 


R. S. Ihlenfeldt 

Do. 


Delia E. Kibbe 

Do. 


George H. Landgraf — 

Do. 


Lois G. Nemec 

Do. ^ 


John F. Shaw 

Do. 

Wyoming 

Mrs. Wana S. Clay *... 

Director of special education. 


Esther L. Anderson 

State superintendent of public in- 



struction. 


* Additions to staff or changes. 

1 No longer in department or no longer charged with the responsibility. 
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Some Characteristics of State Elementary Supervision 

The commonly accepted definition of supervision has been for 

tioT ‘f f yn ° nymous ^ ** improvement of insttuc- 

♦ tb the aSt feW years the term “curriculum program” has 

“staler T nt y thf samc “ <, ’ m P rove ment of instruction” 
m States where teachers are rethinking the purposes of education 

' IS 0 guidance of the State department of education. State-wide 
study groups of teachers have helped to develop principles on which 

' nrine l ^i :iJUm / an i be baSCd ’ and haVe fhon Preceded to apply these 
pnnmplcs m developing materials of instruction adapted to the needs 
of their individual communities. 

Such a program necessarily calls for emphasis on the democratic 

r*nerh The Very P r csence of this democratic procedure 

.8 perhaps th> beet measure available that can be usd to evalua e 
p esent supervisory programs. There are certain likenesses among 

L^, l .“ ry Programs and man >’ -narked differences, but the 
f h " d ^ Ck , ,us of democratic methods of work, is 

tf.es.gn, Scant ch “™otenstic of professionally effective programs 

In nT* practlw 9tands ,n contrast to an earlier concept of supervision 
in which inspection for the purpose of standardizing, accrediting or 
recognizing the school, or evaluating instruction was the chief objec- 
tive, and emphasis was placd upon classroom routine and the 
development of certain skills in the three R’s. 

Gradually a program of in-service teacher' education developed in 

hm,^h? ,P K r0V fT nt ° f the tGacher her8elf as WeI1 * her teaching was 
brought about by means of extension courses, institutes, circulating 

hbranes, demonstrations, and similar means of supplementing meager 

pportuniUes for preparation. Partly as a result of raised standards 

'retauS fi 4 a I" 1939 ? t0teS aDd ^ ® District of Colu mbia 
f f years training for elementary school teaching— improve- 
ment of instruction has been broadened to apply to all types of 
eairnng experiences both in the classroom and the community which 

T d to ^ e,0pa w ell-rounded citizen. This emphasis on the 
ability of the child to do as well as to know is an outstanding charac-* 
tenstic of State supervisory programs in elementary education. 

LtfaT^Aurfiorlxatlon for Elementary Supervision 

f! ement&Iy ®P h<)o1 leveI a var >ety of practices exist among 
States m the nature of the legal enactment under which 'supervision 
is created as a function of the State department of education. In all 
States supervision of public elementary schools is based upon direct 
or unphiri powers granted by law to the State Superintendent of 
public m^uction, or to the State board of education or to both 

820848°- ^ * 
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jointly. A number of States go no farther than this general provision, 
but five-sixths of them by law either permit or require the employ- 
ment of assistants, or specifically create the position of elementary 
supervisor. The existence of law, however, does not insure that the 
service of such assistants or supervisors will be available since States 
operate within the limits of appropriations. For example, North 
Dakota law reads, “The State superintendent of public instruction 
shall appoint a director of rural education . . ./* but no director has 
been appointed in recent years. 1 Nebraska, on the contrary, which 
has only a general law providing that the State superintendent “shall 
in other ways seek to improve the efficiency of teachers .and advance 
the cause of education in the State” has had a director of rural and 
elementary education for many years.* Even the same or similar 
wording of the law does not insure an identical type of service. This' 
situation is to be expected because of the wide differences in the organi- 
zation of State departments of education and the varying needs of 
the individual States. 

For purposes of this discussion States have been classified into three 
groups on the basis of the authority given the State superintendent of 
schools, or the State board of education, or both jointly, (1) to super- 
vise the schools of the State; (2) to employ assistants; or (3) to appoint 
an elementary supervisor or the equivalent when the position has been 
established by law. 

General Authority Alone 

Eight States; Cqlorado, Idaho, Illinois, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
Oregon, North Carolina, and South Carolina rely on a general statu- 
tory provision which authorizes the State superintendent to supervise, 
inspect, hold meetings, visit, or direct the public schools of the State. 

In July 1939, following the visit of representatives of the U. S. Office 
of Education to the State department of education, Colorado appointed 
an elementary supervisor. In North Carolina there is a division of 
instructional service which includes three associates responsible for 
the elementary school level. Idaho has an elementary supervisor; 
Nebraska has a director of rural and elementary education; New 
Mexico had a demonstration teacher at the time of the visit but has 
since changed the title to supervisor of in-service teacher training. 
Illinois has eight regional supervisors for both elementary and second- 
ary schools assigned to three areas. These, people work closely with 
a coordinator of supervision. Oregon has a director of curriculum 
and elementary education. In South Caro^fila there is a director of a 
division of elementary education and two\rur^8cEodl \supervisors. 

' General School Laws of North Dakota, 1S3S. Art. 8, p, 36 . 

> Nebraska School Laws, 1637. Art. 10. p. 8130.* 
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“It shall be the duty of th“ S^p^n tended '^Pub^ 

d,9t r •*? 

every county in the QtofA 1 . . ' s ia ^ visit annually 

school o, «£ State for 

Authority Given to Employ Assistant* 

appoint, or ZTendZ In sev3ZL?sZ’ ^ 

. MaTach^ 

p«t«KrT/ k ’ d . 0ns or bureaus for supervision are “organized’ 
LZSlritV pr0fee8i0nal “1**~ « appointed fZciril- 

inZouTrZtT i Ze1™tT n r°'' P °H StatohftS b “" «*W 

which .1, , fi Dd second cons,8t of those States 

limifihZk t^ e employment of professional assistants and either 

• r fi ^L k r “ d ‘J" 6 ° f P0Sit ' 0D ° r P™ ‘he superintendent ptwe 

to fa the number and give title to the supervisor The Zd Z 

fourth consist of those States which "require" supervision J 

the authorization may give limited or ^limited authority Zhe S 

superintendent. Quotations from the laws of StatesTn eZof fhZ 

tions'mTu thorizatipn^ b<JP ^ practice “ d to * ndic »te varia- 

Classification It Perm ini v« within limits 

8ta ^ 8 T rinteDdent ° f Pub ^- Instruction may appoint 

PMf0nn 811011 0ther dUties M by the State SupT 


• On«on School Urn, im. m. m-im. 

■ Oon. ’ B,°nZ% rTlS^ ^^7, A B t *" try - Th ® «««■“**» of Bute dopwtmonU of editc*. 
Monograph No. J). * ° OTerDlntot Printing Offlne. (Bulletin lMO, No. 6, 

Kansae School Laws, 1897, aeo. 783 (from Laws, 1819.) 
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Classification 2. Permissive without limitation. 

Missouri. — The State Superintendent ... He shall have * power, in 
person or by deputy, to visit and inspect schools, and make suggestions in 
regard to the subject matter and methods of instruction offered, the control 
and government of the school and the care and keeping of all school property.* 

Classification 3. Required within limits. 

Iowa. — The Superintendent of public Instruction shall also appoint a 
chief clerk and such regular inspectors of the public schools of the State 
including rural, graded, and high schools as he may deem necessary, not 
exceeding three. 1 

Classification 4. Required without limitation. 

Louisiana. — The following divisions of the State Department of Education 
are recognized and the State Board of Education is authorized and directed to 
provide the necessary employees in them, the salaries and expenses of whom 
shall be paid out of appropriations made by the Legislature, and such other 
sources as may be available. 

A. Division of Educational Supervision. 

B. 

The State Superintendent of Public Education shall seledPthe employees in 
the various divisions herein established.* 

In the first group, Kansas specifies not more than four assist-ants for 
rural, elementary, and high-school levels and keeps within this limi- 
tation by having two rural and two high-school supervisors. In 
Maine, where not more than four helping teachers are permitted by 
law, there are three field agents working under an agent for rural 
education whose position is not authorized by law. In the same State 
/some supervisory services at the elementary level are delegated to the 
agent for unorganized territory. Montana has the one rural school 
supervisor specified by lafl\ 

The largest number of States, 17, is included in the second classifica- 
tion which permits the employment of assistants, but which is vague 
concerning the number of persons and the type of position. 

Alabama, Connecticut, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and Virginia have 
divisions of instruction. Within such divisions Alabama has an 
elementary supervisor and an assistant in curriculum; Connecticut 
has general supervisors for elementary and high-school levels, but dow 
differentiates responsibility by assigning 8 assistants, 1 to each of 8 
... supervision areas, with efforts centered at the elementary level; Mich- 
igan makes the division as a whole responsible for supervision at all 
levels of instruction; Pennsylvania has a chief and an adviser in early 
childhood and elementary education; and Virginia has a specific per- 
son within the division of instruction designated as elementary super- 
visor. In this State M3 county supervisors, white and Negro, who 

* Missouri School Laws, 1038, mo. 9445, p. 121. 

* Iowa School Laws, 19S5.tM.S8U. 

* Louisiana State Laws, ISM, art. No. 100 of IBM, see. 8, p. 109. 
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are partially paid by the State are in a sense Lmher, ,1 e. 

eirCan°pe“ ni "" ^ ^ ** £ 5SS 

»up?r:, s I:U“be a e„ d d:t n aM 0 l;r^ ^ UC4ti0n - Aut "° ri » for 

u. an assistant snperintndent MtZ“T‘ tP 8up< "<»<. 

whom there is the chief of a division, of elemen^aiy^ucation ^hil 
division consits of three bureau*- r,,™™. j . r,m 

instructional supervision with one member each and chdtT d^ I*”** 
ment with two members. ’ d chl,d dove,0 P- 

, Anw 'r: 9upe r ision ^ foi, °- 

supervisor; California with a chief and an ^stilnt in'the^— ' 
elementary education- TUoK the division of 

director *0! iZZZZ Turu"Tfb “ 

Stefas ; 

- a ^isorr^tir^ 

■ slzz t TZ7Z^:tz! ZT22 ^ lb : ,0 ™ 

sre •** * 

Delaware has an assistant superintendent in chart™ nf a 

■i -""si:: - 1 ■» 

^^SSSSksSES ' 

Iowa alone is represented in the third classification with . 

supervisors and a rural supervisor. Wlth four re P on »> 

The fourth and last classification within the seennH ■ 
sentod by nine States which requite the entploZn^TZisTZ t 

SSL 0 .; sup ; n :‘ 8io O' t ut d ° a ° i L2mbJ m the 

title of the mdividual who is to do the work Of i hnoo c* t 7 , eXaCt 
has one full-time and one par^ ZL^Tj^ ^Trl 
*nd Kentucky each have a division of instruction within which rt™ • 
^eral responsibility for supervision of elem' ^ schtoST 

Bith ‘“ n e ^ ett| entary supervisor and OwTZisl 
te. Massachusetts has an elementary supervisor in the division of 
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elementary and secondary education and teachers colleges. New 
Hampshire gives its supervisor the title of elementary school agent.> 
South Dakota has an elementary school supervisor and an assistant. 
In Vermont there are two helping teachers. 

This large group of States, 30 in all, either permit or require the 
employment of supervisory agents, and in either giving permission or 
imposing a requirement, may limit the number of personnel specifically 
or may leave it to the State superintendent to judge the needs of the 
State. 

Elementary Supervision Established by Law 

In this last group are those States which have specific provisions in 
the law for supervision, either to apply to a supervisor responsible for 
both elementary and secondary levels, or to the elementary alone. 
Included here are 10 States. Indiana meets the requirement of the 
law by having an elementary and high-school inspector with an assist- 
ant. Although Maryland law specifies a supervisor of rural schools, 
that State has an assistant superintendent of schools in charge of 
elementary education. In addition, in the 23 counties there are 47 
supervisors whose salaries are paid partly by the State. The position 
of oounty supervisor is established under State law. According to 
law, North Dakota, as previously indicated, should have a director of 
rural education. No member of the present State department staff 
is charged with elementary school supervision proper, although there 
is a director of State examinations. Oklahoma recently provided by 
act of the legislature for 3 rural school supervisors but has only one. 
Minnesota law specifically calls for a graded school inspector and such 
assistants as may be necessary. At the time the study was made there 
were a director and an associate director of ungraded and rural ele- 
mentary schools, a part-time director of graded elementary schools, 
and 4 rural supervisors. New Jersey has an assistant co mmi ssioner 
in charge of elementary education, a position created by law. There 
are 21 county superintendents and 54 helping teachers provided for 
by law and paid from State funds who are considered members of the 
State department staff. 

Texas is allowed not more than 24 deputy superintendents, and 
. has this number. These men and women, as staff members of the 
division of supervision, supervise both elementary and secondary 
schools on an area basis. In 1938 the second assistant superintendent 
was appointed on the recommendation of the State superintendent to 
serve as director of elementary education. Nevada has 6 deputy sup- 
erintendents on the basis of 1 for each supervisory district, assigned to 
both administrative and supervisory duties. 

Mississippi and Tennessee complete the list, each with an elementary 
supervisor. In the latter State 40 of the 95 counties have 1 or more 
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. supervisors whose appointment is authorized by law 
makes a contribution to the salary of these supervisors. ' 

men!flrl U8trat,0n8 ^ ihe } & *? "*<*****7 to create the position of ele- 
mentary supervisor are the following: 1 

seven thousand dollar*. . . . 6 to ^ « ann,,a ' Ralarv of 

education, and define hia duties * supervisor of elementary 

diviaions: Elementary ^rperJkiorl' 6 1 he^^d d f^h 'h^h f ° 1,0wing 

.uyrvi»r of elementary re l,oola. (Art. i'll, *v, ? ,7 |2 ° ** ,h '> 

» ,h “- 
Jifh the ^vision of elemental „ h ooIa and !*L| 1, * “" no ' , ' d 

meet ion of said oommissioner. (Art. VII, sec. 178. code sec 233 nit.'"’' 1 **" 11 

vanX;^' tL" l l o"Sal ,he P^n 

AuthoriwHon for SttparvUion In Relation »o Semite Rendered 

In general, in the organization of State departments of edne»f 
for supervision at the elementary level there is nn ^ 0n 
characteristic of each of the th J Zl “? evi(ient 

There is no radical difference in the type of^^ here ‘ 

mg, or in the type of service render Jin tho£ St^S°" 6X,8t ' 

» supervisor under a geneml aufhorizatio , pven Suu “ 

^ 18 an open question whether it is desirable for * 

the Sute superintendent 

mentary level, he may feel th.K ul for 1"“ ° le - 

posee. On the eontraty, when the law ££££££ thmu"' 
must be two supervisors, limiutions may be set L Su- ™ 
supermtendent from making beet use of bb sufl ,„ Ti l h ' n< er , * 

thutUwsa™ subject to a wide variety of iute^reUrioua. 
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Organization of Personnel for Elementary Supervision 

*■ \ 

As a previous section indicated, there is no one pattern of super- 
vision. nor are there readily distinguishable characteristics which 
make it possible to classify State departments of education from the 
standpoint of authorization in law for an elementary supervisor. 
Evidence has been presenter! to show that in actual practice, with the 
same kind of authorization, the title of the positions and the number 
of supervisors would not he identical in any two States. 

Practices differ with respect to the range of grades assigned to a 
supervisor, the qualifications for the supervisory position, and the 
extent to which regional, county, and local supervisors are in theory 
or in reality recognized agents of the State department. 

Range of Grades Supervised 

Reports from the 48 States show that except for certain Southern 
States which maintain an 11 -grade school, the majority consider the 
elementary level to consist of grades 1 to 8. In 3 States the title 
of t^io supervisor, the organization of the department , or the statement 
of the supervisor indicated responsibility for levels below’ grade 1. 
Pennsylvania, for example, in its report labels the division “Early 
Childhood and Elementary Education’’ within a bureau of instruction. 
New York has organized the division of elementary education to 
include a bureau of child development. In that State there are 4 
public nursery schools. The report from California indicates that 
the kindergarten is considered as a part of the responsibility of the 
division of elementary education. 

Since the greater part of the time of the State elementary supervisor 
is devoted to towns, villages, and rural communities, it is to be ex- 
pected that the grade range covered is 1 to 8, since 52 percent of 
elementary school children live in communities under 2,600 population 
where the 8-grade elementary school is the commonly accepted type. 
A number of States indicated the 1 to 6 grouping for cities and for 
school systems having a junior high-school organization. 

State Supervisor and Assistant Supervisor 

By law and by informal working agreement a State supervisory 
organization may become a complex series of relationships within any 
State. First there is the supervisor himself., The law is seldom 
specific concerning his qualifications, responsibilities, and relation- 
ships; these he must work out for himself. The North Dakota law 
specifies that the director of rural education shall have the same 
educational qualifications as the State superintendent and shall have 
been a county superintendent of schools. Tennessee law states that 
a supervisor of elementary schools “shall be a person of skill and 
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ability in administrative work » n i i 

ol successful experience in rural school' work'" "“ d m ° , ‘‘ 2 ywu * 

In a recent announcement in I i / 
posnion of assistant chief. division of elcmen a “ , 'r mi ' ,8,ioD for ^ 
tiona wore listed os follows: The exam, not, p luc «* ,on . quahfica- 

open to both men ami women Th , 1 uh,ch ,s competitive, 
sal an’ of *200 a month. The minimum m!Tf ^ P *T * b ^ innin K 
include a master’s decree; a eenend .1 . ’ ,Ca,,ons for l, “‘ position 
. an elementary school executive or « ' notary teacher's credential as 
least 3 years of experience in el », SUp * nnt(,ndent ot ^’I'ools, and at 

801.10 other combination of idlica "on ami “'m'T' I «r 

is the most detailed lislimr of mil |, HlU,ar 0X T , ‘ ru>,1 <T This 

The dun,* the pos.Uon Z ^ 'r “ y S ' aU '' 

Of education rU ''' 8 °' *■"«»«? 

Regional Superior, " xU °° h 

In addition to the State elem.m , 
perform virtual, the earn,. functional, T T 8 '*"' Wh ° 

t.vpea of supervisory positions which 'ronrlmu. ‘Tc ° f otl ‘" 
elementary education. A number of Smt i , <lireot,on of 

They may supervise all scliiTk ° t ThcJi'T 9I ‘P C ™«™ 
They may be on the pay roll of the Sts, . I " 17 9ri ' 9 alone 
as in Connectieut Georgia 111 ■ ' °P flrtni ent of education 

Texas, and Wisconsin oTvm. h' 3 ' 'T' Miss » uri ' Nevada, 
teachers colleges and ’paid by Tbl 7^” ° f the 9,911 »' State 
Tennessee. In Missouri and DPI I 88 ,n Missouri, Oklahoma, and 
t T o groups of 8^:;“^^: % nmh » » 

Although not indicated in the la ° rk rl ' 08cly Aether, 
supervisors to have a ^ * U 

regional supervisors may be similarly qualified , 0th<!r 

ample, stx of the regional sunervisar. i 1 ,7, 1 ‘'linois, f or ex- 

two hold the doctor's degree. 1 ,e mast c r ' 9 degree, and 

County Supervirort 

incr:igfyt;72tt::^7 The ,, COUDty supe ^ r Mds an 
instruction. Especially is this r ° m m* 0 9tand P° int of influencing 
tocher he is '* ^ “ a helping 

to local influence in appointment ^ * 8 not 8u ^ ) i e ® t 

he is appointed by ; and salary. In this State 

approval of the State board. ° educat,on subject to the 

a,dlwe7ll„n;n«\r7:'r K “ d he,ping t “ chcre h8TB oon- 

— ^ ^ ““ “** P 081110 " 9 "0 established specifically by 

“r»aa.i U ^u„w^™», 1Bi . w.yn.w.a.. 7 7 
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law. The assistant superintendent in charge of elementary education 
recommends these county supervisors, and the county board appoints 
them with the approval of the State superintendent. Two-thirds 
of the ^larv is paid by the 'State. 

In Virginia, county supervisors are partially paid from State funds. 

The supervising teachers in Wisconsin are appointed by the county 
superintendent, and the county is reimbursed for their salaries and 
traveling expenses when a statement of those is presented to the State 
department of education at the close of the school year. 

In 1939 New Jersey hail 64 helping teachers, of whom 47 were 
generalists and 7 specialists in music, who worked in 21 : counties. 
They were supervisory officers and had no responsibility for adminis- 
tration of schools, as they worked in village and^ura) situations. 

Maryland had 47 county supervisors in white elementary schools in 
1937-38 in the 23 counties Counties with fewer than 80 teachers may 
claim State aid for 1 supervisor; those with 80 to 1 19 teachere, 2 super- 
visors; those with 120 to 186 teachers, 3 supervisors; and the two 
largest counties are entitled to 7 supervisors each. The 47 superv isors 
tlTHuded general supervision only, with the exception that music 
supervisors were employed by 2 counties on a full-time basis and by 

1 courtly on a part-time basis, and art supervisors were employed by 

2 counties on a full-time basis and by 1 county on a part-time basis. 
Counties may employ aa many additional supervisors as desired, if 
they bear the cost. 

Virginia had 90 white and 73 Negro supervisors employed in its 
100 counties in 1938-39. 

In Wisconsin there are 1 or more supervisors of rural schools in each 
county. They are in a broad sense State officials and work directly 
with the State supervisors, chiefly in the 1- and 2-teacher schools. 
The county superintendent employs this supervising teacher, as he 
is called, on .the basis of 1 for each 120 teachers. In the 72 counties 
there are 116 supervising teachers whose salaries and traveling expenses 
are paid entirely tty the State. The plan as outlined provides therefore 
for State-wide supervision of elementary schools. It is carried on 
through 6 State supervisors, county supervising teachers, and local 
supervisors in cities and towns-. 

In a number of States' the county must employ the supervisor if. 
there is to be local supervision. States which reported some provision 
of this type included Alabama, California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Mississippi, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, and West Virginia. 

' In Illinois, Indiana, and* West Virginia several districts within a 
county may join to hire special supervisors. Types of supervision 
made possible through such an arrangement include music, art, 
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physir&l education, band orchontro r. t • 

and reading. ’ P° nni «n8hip, speech correction, 

Qualification! of tJL » 

supon isore^afe established bvTTXla Im of county 

• supervisor. Maryland' for o.lZ . “ dofin,t4,, .y *w those of the 

which insure that the supm-ism* tT ,8U ' T* 01 ** 0 fireman ts 
prepared: • 8 MPemsmp teacher mil be * proton ally 

for't ^vic^nce^oP«u*° n n' ,hr ° U *' hou < *U1o 

<*ion&) spirit, and required of actant ' , ' x » >, ‘ n,, "^iJ|^pndw- 
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Mandanl normal school, or who hVvo had , he " M4 ‘ s of 
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V. co i I, °* p or tfni verity, who have completed one f n ' **" COUn *' of * 

allege or university in education includin. V” " # Wk * nvo *'"'"< 
supervision, *nd who have had folir v <w ie , " Uf> N ' h<H)l n ‘<*«hod« and 

schools Provided, that a helping, ea^Ter' in elementary 
subject* may I* granted to peilon" whot JJrtr I "7" oU ‘ nM>nUrv ^hool 

rnusl have tau"ht3 T^'Z^eZb^nZl T* * ^ “ nd 
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license and a Slate certificate P,,n<0n m ""' hold “ S '“'<‘ 
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with school hoards; report on schools visited; visit homes; and stimu- 
late interest in education. 

The duties of the county supervisor are not set up by law in Mary- 
land. Supervision in that State is decentralized so thht the county is 
essentially the operating unit. All counties are free to follow their 
beliefs and opinions about the organization of materials and the instruc- 
tional program, with assistance available from the State supervisor of 
elementary education. The State department' docs not leave the 
county staffs uninformed about current movements in education. 
Rather it supplies the stimulus for local supervisors to study and to 
adapt current procedures to new and proven ideas. Samplings from 
an annual report such as each county supervisor submits to the State 
department will help to show the actual duties of a county supervisor. 
The following report was one which the State elementary supervisor 
duplicated for general distribution. 


, A Brieff Survey of a YearV Work 

Since I have stated that the teaclung-learning situation involves three dominant 
factors — subject matter, pupil, and method-I shall summarize the year’s super- 
visory activities under these three questions: What subjects were the core of the 
year’s supervisory program? What changes in pupil behavior are evident as a 
result of the activities? What methods were used in carrying out the program? 
^tffn my annual report last year I stated that the subjects for major supervisory 
emphasis this year would be English, reading, and the social studies. The two 
that received most attention were reading and English. ' . 

I bad felt for some time that one of the basic causes for lovr- reading scores in 
standard tests in my schools was limited experiences to use as a background for 
* reading interpretation. Pupils were not reading enough library books, and wide 
reading is probably the best means for helping to supply this lack of personal ex- 
perience. A survey of available library materials had been made in the county 
two years ago, at which time it was found that there was a public library of adult 
books in only one town outside of Cumberland. At the same time it was found 
that few homes contained libraries of 10 or more books. Data gathered by the 
teachers of seven of my eight graded schools were as follows: 

•* V, 

Number having libraries of 10 or more books 


Grade 1. 10 Grade 3 T... 31 Grade 6 66 

Grade 2. 20 Grade 4 69 Grade 6 84 

It was evident that the schools must, furnish more material for recreational 

reading. ~ 

We included in our survey the number of pupils in- grades 1 to 6 reading 10 or 
more library books. The findings revealed that only a few pupils in the upper 
quartile of the classes approached this minimum number. Too many pupils in 
the lower three-fourths were uninterested. Accordingly, this past fall I launched 
an intensive and extensive program of library or recreational reading, to widen the 
interests of pupils and to open up new channels of thought. -The English activities 
were planned so that the reading would furnish much content for the English 
program. ' 
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can frankly say that I have seldom heard poetry recited as well and as naturally 
and with as muc^^itelligent interpretation as these pupils used. I believe that 
these are real ind^P’of progressive education and feel that the teachers who have 
these goals in mind and who take such definite steps toward their fulfillment 
each year are to be commended for promoting a splendid program in pupil growth. 

What may be said of the method used in attempting to carry out the super- 
visory program this year? The usual number of building, sectional, and complete 
group meetings were held, where programs were conducted to further the plans 
discussed in the earlier part of this report. The usual number of informal tests 
were given during the school year, so that teachers and supervisor could work ' 
together in Evaluating and teaching and in revising methods in order to obtain 
effective results. An additional > supervisory device was started this year— a 
teacher’s exchange, a paper consisting of accounts of activities going on in the* 
classroom. Contributions to the paper were sent in voluntarily by the teacher 
or on request of the supervisor, collected by the supervisor during her visits. I 
think the pupils in many cases were as interested in the paper as the teachers. 

These were the prominent features of the supervisory methods used: (1) An 
effort was put forth at each meeting to secure 100 percent participating. The 
teachers are beginning to show pride in this achievement. (2) The Exchange has 
been an incentive to initiating new ideas, as well as to reviving old ones and using 
them to better advantage. It also keeps teachers alert to high levels of pupil 
attainment, for efforts are made to put into the paper only those articles that are 
on a high-grade level, or those that tend to stimulate the thinking of teasers. 
(3) An effort has been made to discuss at group meetings the psychology basic to 
the elementary school subjects. The point has been made that when a teacher knows 
subject matter, understands pupils and how they learn, and uses the method that 
enables the pupil to reach the point of mastery, that teacher' has worked oui her 
own philosophy of teaching. All other teachers need devices and demonstrations 
to “put over’ 'a teaching job that is in any 'way creditable. (4) Effort has been 
made to help teachers interpret test scores in a more intelligent way. The position 
has been taken that whenever there is a wide spread in the distribution of scores, 
it is an* indication of poor teaching, other things being equal. There will be a , 
small group of children at the bottom of the record. If the teacher has analyzed 
carefully individual problems, the other scores will be grouped together with a 
spread that is not too wide. To push this point further, test results have been 
sent out frequently this year, giving the percentage of pupils falling ii the low, 
middle, and high groups, rather than using the usual method of reporting individual 
scores. 11 

* 

The State elementary supervisor in Maryland meets county super- 
visors as a group as well as in regional groups, and on request holds 
county-wide meetings of teachers, superintendents and supervisors, 
and teacher committees. In such ways the program is maintained 
on the county unit basis, but at the same time bears a relatio nsh ip 
% to the State supervisory program. 

A State elementary supervisor has a job which must be carried out 
in a variety of ways and through many different channels. In a small 
State where there are county superintendents selected with reference 
* to professional qualifications, and where county supervisors are the 
rule rather than the exception, supervision becomes decentralized. 
On the contrary, in a large Western State where distances are great, 


u Kckhardt, Mjrtla. Annual Bopnrrtoory Report, Maryland. Ittfr-M. 
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mediately following, -the visits form the basis of discussion for the 
whole group of teachers who may register for credit from the State 
teachers college. t 

The county superintendent is an important factor in any super- 
visory program. Because a State elementary supervisor has many 
administrative, as well as supervisory, duties he depends upon the 
local official who has varying degrees of authority and responsibility 
delegated to him under the law. 

An examination of conditions as they exist in each of the 48 States 
clearly shows that given all the facts in the situation, each State 
supervisor must work out with regional, county, and local supervisors 
the most serviceable program possible. 


Chapter II 

Supervisory Objectives and Activities 
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composite picture presented of the specific objectives for elementary 
education in the 48 States. 

Perhaps the most significant item in this grouping of administrative 
goals is the one mentioned by five States. Florida, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Louisiana, and Illinois stressed the plans under way for coop- 
erative effort and coordination of the elementary supervisor’s pro- 
grams with those of other supervisors and departments within the 
State department of public instruction. 

Six States, Maine, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Texas, and Tennessee, were concerned with some phase of the improve- 
fnent of the school plant, or with the whole school environment. 
Mentioned especially were physical conditions that promote better 
teaching, and equipment helpful in the activity type of* teaching. 

Significant among the list because of frequency of mention were 
statements from Minnesota, West Virginia, Missouri, Michigan, and 
Georgia which indicate a definite effort to. improve services to school 
boards in order to guide school officials toward studies of children ; to 
acquaint school boards with the business of building a good school 
system; to help in interpreting school laws; to improve organization 
and instruction in county and local schools; and 'to develop the idea 
of the school as a community center. 

Three States have worked toward bringing professional literature 
to teachers, chiefly by means Of a circulating county library, as in 
M ississi ppi, Missouri, and Utah. Two States, Missouri and Missis- 
sippi, have been interested in circulating county libraries for children, 
and the Kentucky report spoke especially of securing a trained librar- 
ian within each county to serve both elementary and high school. 

Several States mentioned in a general way the need for interpreting 
the school program to the public in order to coordinate the point of 
view of educators and laymen. But no specific plans were presented 
to show practices. Closely allied to this problem was that of coop-' 
era ting with various educational and professional groups and emphasis 
on patrons’ organizations that could best serve the interests of the 
schools. 

A number of the objectives presented, although varied in approach 
and interpretation from State to State, centered about the adminis- 
trative problems involved in developing good teach ere. Preservice 
training, growth in service for all teachers whether in classroom, 
supervisory, or administrative positions, and improved quality in the 
young persons entering the teaching field received mention. 

Receiving only several listings each were standardization of schools; 
ooosolidation of schools and the related problem of transportation; 
extension of supervision to couftfifl* ia^qpch special fields as music, 
and to local schools unable' tiTkfford supervision, through cooperating 
groups in nearby towns and cities; location of centers for demons tra- 

I !. . . . : 
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Activities of Elementary Supervisors 

Nature and Variety of Activities 

The elementary school supervisor in the State department of edu- 
cation in almost any one of the 48 States has a varied existence 
because of the many demands that are made upon his time. The 
question of supervisory activities may be approached from several 
different points of view. But in this discussion activities have been 
classified primarily on the basis of frequency of occurrence, and 
secondarily from the standpoint of those which represent innovations. 
In order to get a bird’s-eye view which may constitute g background 
for describing supervisory activities it may be helpful to review 
several supervisory programs to show the range of services which any 
given State department carries on through its elementary supervisor 
or supervisors. 

Types of activities in Missouri.— For example, in the course of a 
recent school year the rural division of the Missouri State Education 
Department, insisting of 1 director and 5 regional supervisors, 
reported the following activities: Supervisors held 690 meetings; 
visited 2,630 schools; contacted all county superintendents on an 
average of 15 times; reached all rural teachers of the State on an 
average of 4 times; observed work of 4,569 elementary teachers, 
1,325 high-school teachers, and 337 teacher-training students; held 
school board conferences in each of the counties of the State on two 
occasions, contacting 45,144 school board members and clerks; and 
reached 6,903 patrons and 47,746 individual pupils. Such a program 
indicates the number and variety of activities of this group of super- 
visors and shows as well the fact that travel draws heavily upon the 
available time of the supervisory agent. 

Program in Virginia.— The Virginia program includes a close co- 
operative working relationship with elementary school principals, and 
with 163 county elementary supervisors. A typical year’s program 
included a State-wide conference with elementary principals; a State- 
wide work-study conference with county elementary supervisors; 
visits to schools; conferences with individual supervisors; attendance 
at district meetings arranged by local supervisors; monthly reports 
from each supervisor to the State elementaiy supervisor; direction of 
research studies such as a follow-up of drop-outs for a given school 
year; and a general survey of the progress of the program for the im- 
provement of instruction. The 1937-38 report of progress, which was 
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the latest available at the time of the visit, showed that 4 766 teacher* 
contributed data to the report. This number represented teAeh„r» • 
80 percent of the school divisions of the State Of those reoort' m 
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a.so are figures showing the art, music, literature nature 
s u y and science, and industrial arts activities together with available 
physical equipment for some of these fields; evidences of bet Jr W 
mumty relationships; indications of imprcved techniques oi evZ.' 
tion; and m crease in library facilities. 
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Notun of activities in Utah. — In another instance, in the State of 
Ut*L, a primary supervisor who was undertaking the work of her 
department for the first time visualized her job as being both scientific 
and creative. On her initial visits during the first year of work she 
made careful evaluations of conditions and Educational needs. She 
listed the latter as: Adequate course of study; teachers with sound 
educational philosophy; program for the improvement of reading; 
choice list of library books for all grades; rural bulletin giving helps 
on daily programs and standards; visitation with check-ups and con- 
ferences; carefully planned educative seat work in place of busy 
work; a coordinated program throughout the grades; improved 
methods in the respective subjects; more books for the basic reading 
program; more materials to work with; help in definite supervisory 
planning on the part of those charged with that responsibility; more 
careful selection and placement of teachers; cumulative records; under- 
standing of the activity movement; smaller enrollments in the first 
grades; higher standard i in reading before promotion from first grade; 
kindergarten t raining or establishment of junior first grade; classroom 
environment and oiganization more conducive to learning; right use of 
standardized and unstandardized tests; greater use of professional 
literature on the part of the teacher; and closer cooperation between 
teachers and homes. 
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Activities Most Frequently Found in Hie 46 States 

Although these descriptive statements have mentioned a variety of 

ZZZ 4 7 tZ l the Wh ° le f 0 “”f *>y covering 

fsjL^T. f 8 The sum 10141 of nctivities. when analysed 

falls wto a few large categories by means of which they will be nre' 

seated in some detail. Such activities include curriculum pmgraLT 

»»rr„rir7 orki * re ' ati °"» h 'pe with 

c^dXio^ “u! , 1 f^onstrations; research; visitation; ac- 

crediUtion, publications; personal services; special services- and 
miscellaneous contributions. services, and 

Curriculum Study a. a Tachniqu. fo, Imptovln, Inriructlon 

Considered from the standpoint of relative importance curriculum 
prognuna were given the greatoet frequency of mS'by ZZ? 

^ceTSTt Wh ° T ™ ,t<d b7 9t4ff of lT s. 

tTZTlr npra * a ' a * BM »' ** " itoo/tbedilZ' 

“ d^tith t^* P T 6nt<,d here “* ““f 4 * *o u >«® Which have 
bstaeti^ n CUmC .^ U “ “ * techni< l ue for the improvement of 
ulum ’ Du . nng the 10_year Period, from 1930 to 1940, curric- 

Tl n0t 80 mUCh 1 Prognun 111 ooura e-of-etudy 
building based on subject matter to be learned and carried through 
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by a small committee group, an it in a matter of giving teachers guid- 
ance in building their own courses of study in relation to community 
needs. 

Tli ere are at present two schools of thought, one which believes in 
starting with courses of study as they now are in the curriculum and 
setting up a program for continuous revision, a plan that involves 
evaluating the present program and modifying it by means of a series 
of steps which are taken at such intervals that teachers can follow 1 
without feeling undue pressure. The other school of thought, how- 
ever, prefers to eliminate the existing curriculum and to start afrmh 
writh a program entirely different from a curriculum made up of sep- 
arate subject-matter fields. The latter practice has been followed to 
a considerable extent, especially in Southern States which have had 
some financial support from the General Education Board and from 
the Southern Education Foundation. In States which have adopted 
this plan for developing a new type of educational program, plans 
for curriculum study have been directed chiefly by consultants from 
the George Peabody College for Teachen*. Consultants from this 
institution have gone to the local groups and many local groups in 
return have spent summer session periods in the curriculum labora- 
tory at Peabody with a part or all of their expenses paid by a State 
sponsoring group, such as the State education association. 

Approximately 27 States have organized plans of v^prk which they 
have definitely labeled as curriculum programs. Others have built 
or revised courses of study in certain subject fields. It is from these 
States chiefly, that illustrations will be drawn to show how the cur- 
riculum program is organized, how inclusive it is, and how it func- 
tions as a technique for improving instruction. An attempt will be 
made to show variations in practice which should be expected because 
of the diverse nature and needs of each of the 48 States. 

Count of study revision in New York. — New York State is represent- 
ative of those which have been engaged in course-of-study revision in 
the field 'of social studies. In 1936 a State committee for the social 
studies was appointed to bring about a closer relationship between 
practices in the social studies and the Cardinal Objectives Jot ELemen- 
tary Education, set up in 1928 and revised several times. In 1937 a 
State-wide survey was made of the status of social studies instruction 
as a basis for developing a uniform social Btudies program which 
would be comprehensive and flexible, which would be developed 
through the help and resources of cooperating schools, and which 
would attempt to re-evaluate the subject matter of instruction, as well 
as methods and procedures of teaching in the social studies field. 

The results of the survey brought about the development of four 
suggested plans of procedure under the guidance of the assistant 
commissioner for elementary education, the acting director of the 
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-■ ^ vision of olementary education « n /i «», . 

about that time became chief of tho H* 8Ch °° 1 ^Pe^wor who 
">»“t for elementary d " -0 '" 

partment. These plans wero-as follows in f De- 

studies program which would include tho „ oJo Pment of h social 
~Phy, and civic, u, be taught £j 'Z? «"*- 

then m isolated or consecutive periods ,h * d ‘- v ™lher ' 

studtc course within « suarcted frame oVL '’ 1 ’""'"' 01 “ 8o0ml 
committee I„ Uiis phuTth* minTZZ K mnc * P r O|>are,f by the 
plan 1 but content was roorganixed j n nal ^ to be Used as in 
of human relationships ( 3 ) \ D rrorr» ° J un< I an,enta l concepts 
* aion of separate couZ of study mT f ^ f ° C '<**' "Vi- 

program by means of local experimental,^ (T T “ to “ Umfipd ■ 
velop an entirely new program of ^ l 4) A to de- 

dady expenen^ of teachers and child™. " ° ul of 

bulletin available KhUL^tem ^ [h°T mimco Srapbt’d 

and were first issued in 1937 Of tfil' 11 ^ SUt * Which dosired il * 

By^tems that had asked to be Usty as cXemtU ° f 901,001 

on the progress of the social stmti™ , COO f eratu ^ schools, 76 reported 

^ m SepTmt: i^ ^2^ ?"£ ' h ° 
appeared together with a report of nrotrr ! ^ T ° f oftch bull ‘‘‘'n 

which contained a compori!^^!?? ^ P*Pared for the committee 
for the initiation of a social studies Drocr» Ugg< m'° nS "' a<1< ‘ by 801,0018 
the form of recoida and reporta kcot taT , r in 

commenta; teacher's diary record; tc^hcrt dai'l vt r pu P' 1 

a new type of pupil report card ,o 3B it , / rw,rd . “ d 

R'pori . 1 Pro, r„, „/ tht Coo pmt ) K A &«*< 

l^nemar. School*, prepared lor the rZr. u Pr °l> ra "' ”> the 
elementary education diviaion and the chief Z tho ?* 9< lbo 

lum development. Of the 33fl pnnn <• ° f tbe bureau of curricu- 
reported their choice of 1?T >nlmg ™ t ™ »<■ this time, ,02 

etudy; liated accompliahmenta dmZZ e ^ ° tudiea course of 
planned; help desired from ibeSutJ encounterod ; next steps 
needed by all schools of the State and 8u ^S^od help 

ceived from cooperating groups was the foH* ^ mterestin e rep o*-t8 re- 

u - , OT i:z ng ' rm,nep,aa 

l >™ g . patriotism, and citiienahJp hi8t0r > - 

uiuin Bulletin No. 2 in the , We ^ Ciifrio- 

met every other week for an hour, 3 30^30 d’ ° Ur * IefalentAr >' eohool staff 
the aim. of aodal studies teaoh Uur^nwUv JL, ® 8Urt6d by ^cussing 
faking importance as we saw the^f’ Good 4 °? ^ venl with the? 

behaviour was ranked first. (in ita Mjer sense) 

fourth. We studied Manual N^T^f „ ; U 5 ieCt Wt#r came about 
Report* were given by different teachers on J°tr 2 Bnt ' then Manu *l- No. 4 
then diacuasion followed. The ne^p ^ lonfl of ‘ h o manuals, 

iep was to try to get some definite ew) eri- 
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enoe in the use of aims as guides for performance. Each teacher agreed to 
write down the nim« for all teaching units in the social studies field that she 
developed. Then as the units were taught, she wrote down the outcomes, 
especially as they related to the aims. Anecdotes were kept of any indication 
that the aims were being realized. At the following faculty meetings the 
different teachers in turn read the titles of the units, the aims hoped for, the 
procedures used, including activities and trips, and the .outcomes as they 
could evaluate them. In some cases the results seemed to be quite in line 
with the modern conception of a social studies program; in other cases the 
program was only slightly different from the traditional subject matter 
method. 1 * 

Various units of work were also submitted, a number to be mimeo- 
graphed and made available to any schools in the State desirous of 
revising their social studies program. Another publication of the 
department in 1939 , Social Studies in the Elementary Schools, sum- 
marized best thought and practices in the field of elementary school 
social studies and included the frame of reference previously men- 
tioned. In summarizing the progress of the State-wide progrhm for 
revision in the social studies field evident results were noted as follows: 

1. The relationship between teachers, pupils, and parents was improved. 

2. The program resulted in growth of teacher as well as the growth of pupil. 

3. An improvement was noted in the interest and attitudes of pupils toward 

social groups and social activities. 

4. Pupils read more widely and were in better command of subject matter. 11 

Mention is made of the fact that least progress was made in the 
measurement phase of the social studies program. This was the case 
in spite of the fact that one of the continuing points of emphasis, 
beginning in the original plan and following throughout the various 
revisions, stressed the value of new types of records made by teach- 
ers, kept by pupils, or kept by teachpriNand^jpupils together. In a 
few schools such measures were so developed as to represent innovat- 
ing practices. Supplementing the program as outlined there appeared 
helpful bibliographies in social studies developed and distributed by 
the elementary division of the State department of education. 

Mention should be made of revisions of elementary courses of study 
in mathematics and in science revised at about the time of the initia- 
tion of the new social studies program. In a sense, these programs 
had certain common elements) although the use of many cooperating 
groups distinguished the social studies. The procedures described 
show one way* of takh^g^ existing materials and setting up a continuous 
program fall revision/ which at the same time serves as the most 
important? ipeans * for 'improving the instructional program. 

Oklahomafyrtvised courses of study . — Another instance of a curriculum 
revision program was found in the State of Oklahoma. There a curric- 

t 

u a second report of procress of the oooperatlve social studies program In elementary schools, IMS-40. 
Albany, The University of the State of New York, 1039, p. 3S. 
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ulum division has bean responsible for formulating a curriculum revi- 
sion program organized around certain subject balds or areas. The 
responsibdity of this curriculum division has consisted in planning 
the general program; appointing committees to prepare and revise 
. courses of study; meeting and counseling with the currieuluin com! 
nuttees made up of teachers, supervisors, and administrators; editing 
and revising manuscripts for publication; formulating plans for con- 
tinuous revision and evaluation of courses of study; and counseling 
with members of the staff of the State department in elementary and 
rural supervision concerning their relation to the program for the 
improvement of mstruction through curriculum revision. 

In 1935 there was formulated a cooperative State-wide program for 
curriculum revision of which the program in language arts for the 
elementary grades is the one to be described here. ^Wlien a tentative 
course of study had been produced it was tried out in 20 counties of 

reachto™, m “’ Ch comprised th « experimental district. 
In each county there was a try-out committee composed of the countv 

supenntendent and teachers. Their responsibility was to usHbe 

u e of study in schools of different sizes; to criticize and evaluate 

formTfT ° f 8t ". d,, . m . the l '* ht of written reports which took the 
orm of logs or diaries kept by individual teachers; and to transmit 
these results back to the production committee for the purpose of 

Teachers 10 tbe Png'*™ was Northeastern . State 

Teachers College which served as a curriculum center, for the work 

hi tn‘ Se “i co ” nuttee - Centers for each of the separate 
“ bl “ . ®j ld8 ’ rMd “«' language, spelling, and handwriting P were 

Th! t ° Wn8 “ d “ tie8 “ ttw experimental district. 

The completed courses were tied together into a language arts pro- 

pam by means of a coordinating committee. The revised edition of 
in l938 ° f 8tUdy “ l8Dgu8ee arts “PPeared in printed form for use 

Kansas projrem.-Turning now from the concept of the curric- 

hZT “ pro ^ lemm “ ,m >'<' f -atedy revision or budding, two illus- 
trations are offered of programs designed to modify primarily the 

t™fr r n T‘°; ° f ““ “lure of the educative process. ll con- 
trast to the point of view, represented by the New York State Educa- 
tion D rr nt “ tha f 0t the K “oas State Department of Educa- 

effrnt of 2 T Pregram was undertaken as a cooperative 

effort of the State department of education and the Kansas State 

the Store f7r t,0n n A curr,cul,,D1 director released fron/one of 
the State teachers colleges was assigned to the State department of 

education for the purpose of heading up the program. The purpose 

of such a p rogram as its originators planned was: •’ ^ 

" Tu,v ‘ n ' w “» am. appesn^w si rubm inmuaim „ am*, p t 
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1. That It shall grow from the grass root*. * 

2. That it shall be evolutionary in character. 

3. That it shall proceed at whatever pace those who are interested participants 

can take and are willing to take. - 


. ( The State was organized for work in 20 centers; representing the 
Congressional Districts, sometimes under the leadership of county 
superintendents, sometimes under city superintendents, and some- 
times with teachers in charge. 

The State superintendent’s biennial report for 1938 proposed 
that “Such a §tate program must provide guidance in local situa- 
tions * * *. Individual teachers in many school systems and 

in many cases in entire school systems have devised ways and means 
for promoting local programs for the improvement of instruction in 
terms of community needs and the child’s interests. Awareness of 
the needs and possibilities in a school for service to a community is 
growing and skill in utilizing community resources for learning is 
developing.” 1T This in essence shows the nature of the program 
sponsored throughout the State in the 20 centers which in turn encour- 
aged the formation of local study groups. These were sponsored by 
county superintendents or by local schoo| superintendents. Some- 
times, as in Hutchinson, Kans., towns and cities adopted the State 
curriculum program in its entirety as their supervisory program. 

In one way or another 75 percent of teachers in the State participated 
in the program. As reported, 1,800 meetings of teachers were held, 
during 1937-38, and 1 ,000 meetings of parents’ study groups. Reports 
of exploratory work from each center were filed by center leaders who 
met with the consultant for the curriculum program in the State 
department of education and with the State superintendent of public 
instruction as they planned for the succeeding year of work. Each 
- summer selected groups representative of the various centers through- 
out the State were sent to the George Peabody College for Teachers 
or to one of the Kansas State teachers colleges for group work on 
the production of curriculum guidance material. Although the State 
Teachers Association was largely responsible for funds, individual 
members of committees made personal contributions to their own 
expenses, especially during the school year. 

One of the State teachers colleges built up materials for study of the 
community, another materials for study of child needs and child 
. growth. The following six bulletins were prepared by summer 
committees working at the George Peabody College for Teachers 
under the direction of the consultants for the curricul um program 
representing that institution, or by a committee at one of the State 
teachers colleges. In each case the printed bulletins were made avail- 
able to tea cher study groups during the school year following the 

,T Thtrty-flret Biennia] Report of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction of Kansas, 1W7-88, p. g. 
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• Z'Z'Z Iftie 1 %Z3 d " Ced : The * W “ **"»«• to a depvo 

done by aii the Uaehl TwivT.T"'!, ' “ d kM °< •«■*£ 

pated in the Kansas p"^.m ^tb “ ^ T"" “ ** 
designated by grades 1 to 14: ’ designed to cover the period 

«Mj-, beuetin toe , rog ™ , ot tb . il|provMMnt „ 

(2) Parents’ study bulletin, 1936. 

(3) A guide for exploratory work in th* w. 

of instruction, 1937 *** proftram for *>*» improvement 

improvement of ^ruc^Tols^ ^ program f °' the 

TSZSTZS! - UUetiD ^ K — p "*™ for the improvement 

(6> ^ tea ° here ' n deve ^°Ping a core program 

include: P S™iiIg wirandTa^ maj ° r areas of livin g 

producing and distributing goods and ° m • resource8; making a living; 
ing the group; providin^Td eT 8erviCes ' maki ^ a home ; govern- 
religious impulses; providing educatio^T * eoreatlo, ? a1 ’ aesthetic, and 
communication and transportation Th** dev ®!®. pm ^ ftnd controlling 
material thus far produced^ake evid Tb ® p088,blllt,e 8 mvolved in the 
program, although it has not had the h 11 represents a long-time 

^ f/l* 11 ISlfcA^ C<>ntinUe 

pose the improvement of ins^etton ^ h ’Jj Ut having for its P°r- 
pnse is the program to be found in Michig^ The slTd ^ 6 ^ 

. bas deV0 loped a concept of supervision whU ™ S department 
oigamzation of a division of i n «L * . cb is represented by its 

person interested exclusively in the demenT “? tifc,e indicates » 
at the present time the State 17 8011001 field ‘ Although 

toward the program Z^ndaTTV “ *"** ite «*£t 
education during the paTtTve^ educat, k on ’ nevertheless elementary 
to have, guidance ^dTrlZ tmT '?-**• and wdl «»tm£ 

1935 a curriculum steering commift 6 divi810n of instruction. In 
of its inspiration from was appointed which took some 

Michigan. The first job oTXT 7 PUbl,8hed 0oa ^for Education in 
Instructional Guide Jor Michigan EUm^S Wa ® tbafc of Preparing an 
bulletin materials have be^ L^d ^ Tbis “ d other 

form for wide distribution th^ugiout t “e S^te ° r ^graphed 
kmd ol curium thihking done are Buch °' U ' e 
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Publication^, Michigan State Department of Education 

Developing technique* for inventorying and utilising pupil in tenet. 

Teaching the school in the school: A 'guide for the development of instruc- 
tional units dealing with the school as a social institution. 

Developing and recording unite of curriculum planning. 

Instructional practices in elementary schools: A cooperative plan for improv- 
ing instruction in one- and two-teacher schools in Michigan. 

Viewpoints in elementary education. 

Michigan today. 

What does research sayT A statement of the implications of educational 
research for teaching in the elementary schools. 

The bulletin on instructional practices brings together reports of units 
carried on in many sections of the State and in many different types of 
schools. What Does Research Sayt answers as specifically as possible on 
the basis of objective evidence many of the detailed questions which 
teachers frequently ask a supervisor. 

As a part of its program the department of public instruction spon- 
sors an annual conference on curriculum and guidance which people 
representative of various parts of the State and all levels of public- 
school instruction attend and to which they make contributions.- 
Also sponsored as a part of the curriculum program are a large number 
of conferences, study groups, and clinics. Typical of the latter are 
those clinics held by teachers colleges for new teachers; discussion 
groups for teachers in service; and individual consultation periods 
for educators seeking technical advice especially on probl ems of 
adm i n i stration. Tied into the plans already described are service 
programs on a regional basis sponsored by the State department of ‘ 
public instruction, but organized through Michigan Education Asso- 
ciation regional groups, or through the four State teacher education 
institutions. « 

In Michigan emphasis is placed upon the opinions and participation 
of lay persons in the study of curriculum problems in local com- 
munities. Many planned activities now under way include not only 
professional school people but other citizens as well. Some 'of these 
groups are studying community relations and curriculum; administra- 
tion of the instructional program; exploratory committee on health 
education; education in rural areas; and organization of pupil per- 
sonnel. Throughout, this program emphasizes cooperative relations 
between the State curriculum steering committee and committees on 
special projects, regional committees, and local committees. Ma- 
terials produced in mimeographed form are df such a practical nature 
that they can be used immediately by the classroom teacher. The 
division of* instruction conceives of its function as thal of giving 
direction and guidance to the creation of local courses of study which 
will be fitted to the needs of the individual community and of assisting 
definitely in the planning and appraisal of the programs which develop. 
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tion of ite children; to bringing in lay people as active participants in 
the formulation of a program; and to making use of the democratic 
process as a basis for the organization and the functioning of any 

program which is designed to improve instruction through curriculum 
building. 

Conference* at Means of Improving Instruction 

Although the conference in many of its forms is used in a curriculum 
construction program, and although it is inherent in other of the 
activities to be described, it has some special charactJ&lics of its 
own, especially when improvement of instruction byWaifl other 
than definite work on the curriculum is the goal. The conference 
may be thought of from the standpoint of the size of the area from 
which attendance is drawn whether it be State, regional, county 
or local. It may be considered, too, in relation to the persons and 
groups who participate, whether teachers, county superintendents, 
school administrators, principals, supervisors, local boards of educa- 
tion, lay groups, or a combination of some or all of these. Repre- 
sented here are institutes of various types, new instructional work- 
shops, conferences based on organized visiting, or such situations as 
are represented by round tables, discussion groups, study groups, 
and ^working committees. Viewed in these three respects:' The size 
of the area, the personnel of the conference group, and the form which 
the conference takes, this technique of supervision has wide possi- 
bilities for use. From the standpoint of time occupied in the super- 
visor s total program it holds second place, and probably first place 

from the angles of frequency of occurrence and overlapping on other 
important activities. ft b 

Practically every State reported the use of some ipe of conference. 
Conferences on a State-wide basis are most frequently concerned with 
the setting up of a program involving State-wide participation. Such 
a conference frequently brings together representatives of all groups. 
However, certain specialized groups such as elementary school princi- 
pals or elementary school'supervisors may set up a working organiza- 
tion under the guidance of the State Department of Education For 

element* “ 0 * bfo . n " a th " e is “ annual State-wide conference of 
elementary supervisors and directors of instruction together with 

supemsore of other instructional levels. Since they meet for a week 

r , tt . M. hey i Can COTter Upon MTOral Problems. In a recent con- 

ni^eLV^ : Uj Y en 8POT J t 0n an ^ tensive study tff curriculum 
problems and two days were devoted to planned classroom visitation. 

of‘^^ > T Ce 7“ jupplemented by quarterly regional conferences 

Of ST » f T “ d Clty ^pe™ 8 ®". planned under the leadership 
of the chief and assistant chief of the division of elementary education 

In the same State elementary principals m«t fog regional conferences 
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!UP “ rintendCTU for *• of -‘-dying instruction .1 

Z'^Zl * 7 * ** 
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helps tearrange these May oonferenr jth ihtdt^P^n 1 

m sKtesr^rj^-rS =r 

IT Problems fe^Zu^ 

=; 

££2 Xr“e n ^7r ted ^ but —*t£ 
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►f education cooperates closely With fki^lT v^i o Ute department 

* Klementaiy School Principals snd the New York State #tion 

f Supervisors and Directors a . te Coherence 

Sr^“ rJsistnTr 48 ^ d ““ 

e^e Vsr'r™. hM m * 8ut ®- wi<l « basis is that in Ten- 
essee for State elementary Bupervisors under the direction nf th 

ipervisor of elementary school* ,q„„k / auccaon of the 

Mnnn*l m n A M a_ . °° 1B - Buch conferences bmur toeether 

., brought this group of supervisors together in a social situation’ 
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where it was possible to enjoy leisure time and work experiences 
together. Emphasized in the discussions, which also are a part of the 
program, are the activities to be stressed on a State-wide basis during 
the following year. Supplementing this annual conference are regional 
conferences held by the regional elementary supervisors who also are 
connected with the staffs of State teachers colleges knd -who meet with 
teachers and county elementary supervisors at strategic points 
throughout thb State. In these latter conferences the time is devoted 
chiefly to informal group discussions based upon observation in 
selected elementary schools. 

Mention is made so frequently of State-wide conferences for 
county superintendents that specific. descriptions of these programs 
are not presented in detail. Such meetings are usually held for 2 
or 3 days and frequently place emphasis upon the organization of 
those attending into working committee groups, as in Nebraska. 
Idaho has a distinctive plan in the 2-weeks’ work institute for county 
' superintendents which is held annually at the State university. 
The program is formulated by the State superintendent of public 
instruction, working with the executive committee of county super- 
intendents. In Wyoming where counties are large but few in num- 
ber a county superintendents’ association meets twice a year. They 
meet in the fall usually at the time of the State educational meeting, 
and in the spring use their conference for the purpose of setting up a 
State-wide supervisory program for the year which is published in 
a printed bulletin. This group cooperates closely with other State 
professional organizations and with the State department of education. 

Three illustrations are offered for types of conferences on a county- 
wide basis. In Oklahoma a supervisor zoned her county into 16 
centers in which conferences were held during the year. Emphasis 
was placed upon the use of demonstration lessons carried on with 
the assistance of members of the staff of the State teachers college 
in that area and the rural school supervisory staff. An average of 
three demonstrations per zone was made possible in this way. 

Of significance are the frequent mentions in 12 or 13 States of 
conferences held with local school boards or with county school 
officers. In Minnesota, for example,* the rural supervisors attempt 
to hold in ungraded districts meetings of all common school officers — 
board members; president, clerk, treasurer — for a 1-day session each 
year, if the county superintendent wishes it. They discuss problems 
relating to school buildings and to instruction and often hold a 
1-houf question box about the school laws. Missouri reports that 
1 13 school board conventions were held in a recent year. In Michi- 
gan the division of school board counseling in cooperation with the. 
division of instruction has worked out a supervisory program with 
county school board commissioners in which board members and 
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teachere concentrate on problems of administration, organisation 
and instruction. Such a meeting represents a part of the program’ 
replacing the county institutes and occurs in conjunction with a 
meeting devoted to teachers problems, another meeting devoted to 
lay education, and a meeting for school board membere of the county 
The emphasis on these conferences seems to warrant labeling them as 
a trend toward better understanding between those who actually 
conduct the schools and those who have financial responsibility for 

Seven or eight States made specific mention of the rural institute 
as a device for the improvement of instruction. Emphasis on a 
newer type of program to replace the old speaker-audience situation 
was indicated in the use'of demonstrations and panel discussions in 
connection with such meetings in Maine. Few illustrations are 
given of county teacher organizations or associations, but several 
States mention the responsibility of the State department and espe- 

301,001 9,,per ' ,isor in enc ° uroging thi » «*>« of 

During August and September of each year Missouri has sponsored 
so-called planning meetings on a county- wide basis. In the report 
made fos 1937-38 such meetings were held in 112 counties £ith 
approximately 9,000 rural teachers, elementaiy and high-school 
teachers, and city superintendents in attendance. The program for 
the year was discussed by the county superintendent, the rural 
supervisor of the area music and health representatives from the 
State department, and r representatives of the Missouri Education 




One of the members of the Division of Instruction in North Caro- 
lina reported that in her opinion the most effective supervisory ac- 
tivity earned on was in the form of 12 county-wide teachers con- 
ferences held during September of the school year, with 36 teachers 
actively participating in the program which had been planned in 
advance, and with 1,035. teachers in total attendance. These meet- 
ings resulted in each case in the counties selecting phases of the 
program for the purpose of evaluating new reference materials, and 

formulating beginnings of criteria for judging the effectiveness of 
their programs. 

Other types of activities listed by elementary supervisors as con- 
ferences included meetings with local groups of teachers and super- 
mtendente, with members of other divisions in State departments 
of education, and individual conferences with teachers or adminis- 
trators who visit the State department offices. 

The work of teachers in the form of committee groups deserves 
eomb mention In California, for example, over a period of years a 
committee working m the field of elementary science successfully ac- 
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oompliahed through joint effort with various groups a change in atti- 
tude of teachers college instructors in science, and assisted in preparing 
approximately 50 bulletins in the field of science which have been 
published in printed magazine form as the Science mm J or Elemen- 
tary School 9 . In Idaho, teacher study groups have been organized 
aa committees in numerous situations in order to carry on professional 
reading. Such small groups may meet every 2 weeks or often er and 
frequently include parents. Since the group is informal, problems 
for discussion' arise naturally. 

In Illinois one of the regional supervisors in the State department 
of education is a man who has s special interest in rural schools. 
He has worked actively with the assistance of the coordinator of the 
division of instruction in organizing a rural education committee. 
This committee is made up of county superintendents; representatives 
from the State teachers colleges; several county school board mem- 
bers; a member or two of tfcie Orange; members of the State teachers 
association, and other representatives of lay organizations. This 
group hopes to secure some organized types of services for schools in 
rural areas. 

The term “conference" covers a wide variety of possibilities of which 
the illustrations given are merely representative, but whatever title 
is used for the activity, importance attaches primarily to the purpose 
which is accomplished. The characteristics of the conferences which 
have been cited here are represented by the following statements: 
(1) Conferences are conducted insofar as possible for the democratic 
exchange of ideas; (2) though they may concern one specialized pro- 
fessional group only, with increasing frequency the same conference 
may include not only all types of professional persons but lay people 
also; (3) conferences assume a variety of forms to meet the needs of 
specific situations; and (4) usually such conferences are called not 
merely for a set time, but definite plans are made in advance, and 
follow-up work in the form of committee activity and committee 
reports frequently results. The versatility of procedure which a 
conference allows for makes it one of the most important devices for- 
improving instruction so far as the elementary supervisor is concerned. 

Working Relationships of State Departments With State Teochen 
Colleges and Universities 

Although no doubt other States cooperate closely with State 
teachers colleges and the State university, only 15 States included 
specific mention of such activity among their most important super- 
visory procedures*. In Missouri the elementary course of study was 
published as a cooperative enterprise by the State department of 
education, the University of Missouri, 5 State teachers colleges, and 
the public schools of the State. In the installation of the course of 
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The 5 rural supervisors m the State serve areas which correspond 

roughly to those served by the teachers colleges. During 1938^39 

in several situations the rural supervisor and the teach ere college 

staff member devoted their time' to the following plan. During 

given week they v,sited the schools of the county with the ^ty 

superintendent. Beginning on Friday afternoon.- or on 4uTay 

they met with the teachers of the county to discuss problems raised 

k 1 Te *° her8 ra the ProuP were allowed to register for 
credit through the State teachers college concerned if they so desired 
The special feature of this program consisted in the fact that through- 
out each month of the school year that followed, one week each was 
spent by the State supervisor and -the teachere coUege staff Member 
with the same 4 county superintendents. ' 

J“" 0nds State department Cooperate, with the univeraity to 
SneiZT director at the P. K.Tfonge Laboratory School. 

lat .ZrireiTsZ °° d T ^ P">du«* materials 

that are Riven State-wide distnbut.on; he develops and condone the 

LTlfrj ProE T ; and he °' lp ' lni2FS SUte curriculum workshops 
to be held during the summer. In Connecticut 6ve instructional work! 

shops have bean held each summer at Slate teachers roll cere in co- • 
operation with the field supervisory force of the State. 

Pennsylvania reports cooperating with St Jk teachers coUesres in 
programs for the improvement of practices i^l&tary eduration 

'“ dM * progTMn of cooperation for the in-service 'education of 
teachers as well as visits to the coUeges in response to calls for specific ~ 
help with the problems of the elementary curriculum. Consultation 

^ Zs r? U ', diTi f, ual T B membere - ,ri,h fscul,T commit- 
tees and with entire faculties for the purpose of coordinating the 

P ,Z™ m Wi ‘ h ' he SU 'c Pcogram of elementary educa- 

SdZZ’T ** e m “" 8 used - ^'etchers of the staff of the early ■ 
childhood and elementary division addressed and led discussions m 

^T[ erenC “ 9ponsored *>y the teachere colleges. Thev also 
ratted laboratory schools, where they held conferences with direct™ 
with teachere, and with specialism in elementary education on the 

« rikg» faculties. One staff member gave a 4-week Uboratory course • 

STSTn’T "*. 11 006 ° f St4te t *»chere colleges. • 
hi North i Carolina an experimental program inelementaiy fiduca- 

bon was set up at Spring Hope for devising teaching methods and a 
curriculum which would provide for meetly the nLs ofudiXi 
children, especially retarded children. Duripg the summe/ thT two 

!ZTteIw‘ d 7 rked “ t f n8i ' ,#| y ™> Ibe program vUited all of the 
State teachere colleges, both white and 'Negro givine from i ,„ J 

ys for group and individual conference* on school problems at each 
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institution. This program was carried on under the auspices of y>e 
division of instructional service of the State department of education. 

Supervisors in the Wisconsin State Department cooperate actively 
with the nine State teachere colleges for the pre-service and in-service 
training of teachers. 

Reports from Alabama and New Hampshire indicated that the 
elementary supervisor had been active in working with State teachers 
colleges to revise their curricula for the training of elementary school 
teachers. Another type of cooperation was evidenced in Vermont 
where there are 3 elementary demonstration or practiofe schools of 
1 or 2 rooms iq each of the 4 teacher-training institutions. The -2 
helping teachers interested in the elementary held, who constitute the 
staff of the State department of education, visited these 12 demon- 
stration schools to help in program building and in classroom practice 
The director of teacher training in each institution was administra- 
tively in charge of the demonstration schools, and worked with the 
deputy State commissioner of education who is in charge of teacher 
training for the State and who coordinated the entire program. 

The significance of these ^operative programs is out of proportion 
to the number reported.' Educators especially interested in the 
problems of the elementary school are in agreement that little genuine 
improvement of instruction can take place until prospective teachers 
receive a type of training which fits the needs of today’s elementary 
school ^children. Such training can be secured most advantageously 
by thq cooperative effort of faculty, students, public-school adminis- 
trators, and the elemd&tary supervisor in the State department of 
education. 

DamonitraHon Lessons as a Technique for Improving Instruction 

Nine States emphasized in their reports the importance of demon - 
. stration teaching as a basis for initiating new teachers into the teaching 
situation as well as for improving teachere in service. A follow-up 
conference is frequently used to interpret the demonstrations observed. 
Several e^pmples will illustrate the way in which the demonstration 
functions as a technique in supervision. In California demonstration' 1 
schools are held at summer sessions of the University of California 
and at other colleges in order to give teachere an opportunity to 
observe and evaluate their own methods. 'At the University of 
California alone 300 teachere attended one such session. The tie-up 
with the State department of education is made by members of the 
staff who participate as instructors. 

In both Pennsylvania and Virginia the staff members of the State 
department in the field of elementary educatiflh feel that they make 
an important contribution when they spend time in locating those 
centers which can be used for observation and demonstration. The 
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have cooperated in these programs. The supervisors from the State 
department have summarized the advantages of this plan as follows: 

(1) It brings about cooperation between lecal school systems, county super- i 

intendents, and the State department staff. 

(2) It enables county superintendents to pool finances. 

(3) The use of somewhat similar program^ in each of the demonstratioV 

centers based upon the State program allows for, follow-up field work 
that is more or less planned. ' - 

(4) It Allows for emphasis on techniques of instruction in many- fields. 

(5) It is a democratic plap in that teachers, superintendents, and county 

superintendents help in the ' planning. Although participation is 
voluntary, 21 of 23 counties in northwest Iowa participated fully and 
the other 2 partially. 

Although this plan is not State-wide it nevertheless' represents a suffi- 
cient section of the State to be noteworthy. 


Research in Elementary Education Programs 

Staff members of State departments of education who are interested 
in the elementary -school field frequently stimulate ^>r direct research 
on problems which have a special interest for teachers, principals, 
supervisors, and administrators who are concerned with the child of 
elementary -school age. Cooperation of the research division of the 
State department of education is secured for mapping out the plans; 
suggesting the technique, and evaluating results, but the actual carry- 
ing out of the work depends upon the elementary supervisory staff. 
Some 10 States made specific meation of research projects which 
had been completed. In Utah a questionnaire was directed to 
teachers to secure information on the aspects of the child’s environ- 
ment which were of educational value. A summary of the replies 
appeared first in the Utah Educationd6!&emew and included reports 
from 25 of the 40 school districts of the State. Late#, the results 
appeared as a comprehensive bulletin, Educative Elements in the Envi- 
ronment oj the School Child of Utah. 

In Florida an age-grade progress study of elementary pupils was 
carried on cooperatively by directors of two divisions in the depart- 
ment. Such significant findings as the following were made available 
to teachers and supervisory officials in the State: 

(1) 30 percent of whites and 50 percent of Negroes required 2 or more years 
to complete the first grade. 

. - (2) One-fifth of first-grade pupils were under age. 

(3) Children in larger schools make better progress than those in 1- or 2-room 
, schools. 

(4) Percentage of over-age pupils ia more than twioe as great as percentage 

of slow-progress pupils. 

(5) 17J£o percent of pupils entered first grade over age. 

A regional supervisor in Illinois reported the results of a survey of 
rural school conditions in one county carried on by the teachers as- 
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sociation of that county with the cooperation of the State Depart- 
ment. A carefully constructed questionnaire was sent to the teachers 
of the county. The points emphasized had to do with building and 
equipment, library facilities, financial status, qualifications of teach- 
ers, and distance from villages or towns. The results of this study, 
were analyzed, conclusions were drawn, and a summary was presented 
in the Educational Press Bulletin, the monthly 1 publication of the 
State department of education. • > 

r, . Further illustrations of the use of surveys are to be found in Flor- 
ida, where members of the staff interested in elementary education 
have assisted in county surveys; in Massachusetts, where a 5-year 
program for the development of rural schools was based upon a 
State-wide survey; and in Michigan, where self-surveys— efforts at 
evaluation used by local officials — are reported to the State offices 
where they are examined and replied to with suggestions and recom- 
mendations. 

California reported that during the year 1938-39 five problems 
were bemg investigated by coUege students and teachers in coopera- 
tion with the division of elementary education. The division had 
little time for details involved in such research but made use of other 
agencies whenever possible. w 

In West Virginia a cooperative study has been set up which has 
to do with the graded school organization dnd the instructional pro- 
gram of the school. The division of elementary schools has collected 
the daily and weekly classftom schedules of all graded schools of 
two rooms and more throughout the State. Committees of teachers 
and principals in resident classes in the two graduate schools of ele- 
mentary education at West Virginia University and Marshall College 
were to be set up during the summer term for the purpose of deter- 
mining the current practices in organization of elementary graded 
schools. The purpose of this study was stated as (1) to determine 
current practices in school and classroom organization in the different 
types of elementary schools; and (2) to develop the most practical 
type of organization best suited to give expression to the elementary 
program of study recently developed in the State/ As a result, special 
emphasis will be placed upon organizing elementary schools to give ’ 
expression to the following types of programs: 

1- The special-type program. 

2. The nonfailure program. 

3. Primary unit program. 

4. Intermediate program. 

6. Integrated subject-matter program. 

6. The kindergarten-primary program. 

7. Activity program. * 

8. Child-centred program. 
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A State and 6 regional committees for the study of problems pe- 
culiar to onfe-teacher elementary schools are also at work in West 
Virginia to develop the program for the improvement of organization, 
instruction, and physical environment in 3,400 one- teacher schools. 
The personnel of each regional committee consists of a county super- 
intendent of schools, an assistant superintendent in charge of ele- 
mentary schools, a teachers college faculty member (usually the 
dean), a county music director, county art director, and 7 one-room 
teachers. Approximately 600 demonstration schools have been des- 
ignated by all county superintendents throughout the State for the 
purpose of trying out the tentative program developed by the State 
and regional committees during the 1930-40 school term. As an ap- 
proach to the study a survey was made of the opinion of one-room 
teachers as to the problems needing immediate attention in improv- 
ing the instructional program in one-room schools. The following 
outline was set up to guide regional .committees and demon- 
stration schools in considering the basic needs of this type of school 
organization: 


(1) Organisation of a school for instruction. 

(2) Minimum equipment necessary for effective teaching in one-teacher 

schools. ' 

(3) Experimental programs. 

(4) Sample units of work to assist teachers in improvement of instructional 

program, particularly in social studies and elementary science. 

(5) Improved library service. 

(6) Use of directors of special subjects. 

this same State teachers and supervisors have cooperated in other 
research studies, such as those which have to do with promotions in 
the elementary school, age-grade distribution of pupils, first grade 
conditions, and drop-outs and failures in grades 5, 6, and 7. 

There is no dear line of distinction within the field of research as to 
what constitutes experimental Work and what is purely investigative. 
Minnesota reported that during 1937-38 there were 80 schools in 
various parts of the State engaged in experimental programs under the 
direction of 4 rural schoolsupervisors. They worked with a represent- 
ative group of 80 feachers, some with and some without experience,' 
some with high-school training only, and others with 2 years ol 
college training. Some of these teachers had a knowledge of what is 
meant by a "unit of work," and others had never heard of such a plan. 
The supervisors made at least 4 visits to each of the schools and carried 
on follow-up correspondence. Before the program was initiated, how- 
ever, a supervisor met with the county superintendent and the teachers 
to discuss the philosophy of activity teaching. The supervisors work- 
ing together developed A Suggested Program for Schools Organized on 
an Activity Basis, for use in the experimental group. In revised form 
this was given to all rural teachers. A carefully prepared bibliog- 
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f "> giV6n the teachers “ the experimental group. At the 
® ad .® f . th fir ® t year a questionnaire was sent to these teachers asking 
for then- reactiom to the unit plan of teaching. The results as sum- 
marized were as follows: 

1. Growth was evident in every school. 

I w ^ TTJ D f&V ° r ° f CODtinuin 8 the Program for a second vear 
3 't^re d,fferen0e8 W6re extentThan ever 

i' deve,oped an intere *t “ the school program. 

5. Children engaged in the activity program did better in the State examina- ' 

7. Appreciations sharpened and deepened. 

8. Wider use of the library was indicated. 

m .^ books were U9e d with greater inteUigence. 

0. Schools bought tables and chairs as equipment 

"• ° u P €rm t e ndents and teachers bought more professional books. 

Mo^knd re po rtoda series of items on which experimental work was 

1 Ude , d me ““" 8 and P roblema concerned with reading 
specialized work in remedial reading in later elemental 

IhZm!) 8 art r cli0a “ ever 7^ a y activities; a series of 
carefully prepared science lessons given by means of phonograph 

records; ways of making more effective use of radio; utilizing various 

pr ° jecU)r \ for V18ual education; planning differences of 
class excursions and means for arranging them; and new ideas on 
reports to parents in the form of measures which might also be uZ for 
purposes of classification and promotion. 

Although a resting program may represent an important activity 

S ?°°' 8IJp6rvi,ior il did “ot receive frequent or 
detailed mention in the reports secured for this study. Six or 7 States 

reported the use of seventh- and eigh th-grade examinations as require- 
ments for admittance to the high school and assumed as one o^ their 
responsibilities the preparation and grading of these tests. Six States 
reported the State-wide use of standardized tests for diagnostic pur- 
poses and either made them available through purchased free dis- 
tribution. Two States, West Virginia and North Carolina, rZrted 
studies in progress which had to do with pupil record and report forms. 

School Visiting by Supervisors 

, th * n h jj f 1,16 • S i at “ reported visitation of schools as an 
activity frequently earned on. Usually no supplementary explana- 

sh 7 the n » tu « »f the supervisor’s acUrityXring 
the tone that the visit was in progress. Many reports spoke of super- 

Sut ™' llne ootrefy schools with the county superintendent. In 
States where accreditation of elementary schools is emphasized visits 
are frequently made for this purpose pnasizea visits 
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The report for Alabama was characterized by mention of several 
types of visiting. For example, the State elementary supervisor 
visited outstanding classrooms or schools both within and without 
the State accompanied by supervisors or teachers. A second type 
of visit was that in which the State elementary supervisor visited 
schools where there were no supervisors and then met the teachers 
for follow-up conference. A third type of visit was that made to the 
supervisor in the local situation. The report stated, “On such visits, 

I visit schools with the supervisor; discuss and help determine progress, 
problems, and needs; help evaluate classroom situations; advise in 
relation to planning and organization of county programs; advise in 
relation to supervising techniques and procedures; advise in relation to 
classroom organization, procedures, and program; meet with groups of 
teachers and principals for discussion of problems; confer with super- 
intendent in regard to county program; and attend county-wide 
meetings in which I make talks or participate in discussions.” * . 

In Tennessee county supervisors are encouraged to take groups of 
teachers to selected schools both within and without the State to 
observe superior teaching. Two training schools at State teachers 
colleges “keep school” on certain Saturdays at which time teachers in 
neighboring counties are invited to come and observe. 

The plan of New Jersey is such that the assistant commissioner 
for elementary education visits each helping teacher for one full day 
at least during the year. Ip that State frequent requests are received 
by the State supervisor for visits to city elementary schools. 

The regional supervisor in Illinois, who was especially concerned 
with elementary education, during the year 1938-39 made possible 
some visits for a group of county superintendents to rural schools 
of nearby Missouri, Iowa, and Wisconsin. Such visits in his opinion 
had very real value for the particular visiting group with which he 
was concerned. 

School visiting when planned in advance as part of a total super- 
visory program, and combined with the conference for the purpose of 
clarifying ideas, can become one of. the most important elements in 
a program for the improvement of instruction. 

Accrediting as a Supervisory Technique 

Accrediting at the elementaiy school level has a purpose essentially 
different from such a plan at the secondary level. One of the results 
of the accreditation of a high school in many of the States is that a 
graduate from such an accredited school may enter a college ojr 
university without examination. Only a few States require attendance 
at an accredited rural or elementary school as a condition for entering 
high school. Usually the pupil’s report card record is sufficient. 
In Arkansas, Georgia, and Virginia, however, the accreditation of the 
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— IUBl ' 8Ch °° l d< ' P< ' nds UP ° n iCCr< ' dila ' i °n of the elementary 

Although Various terms such as standardization, recognition and 
upgrading are used to describe the plan, all have essentially tho 
same purpose, which is that of improving the school. ' Aboil h„|f 
the States carry on such a program at the elementary school level 
Generally speaking, such a program is designed first of ail for use in 
rural schools, although in some States it applies to all elementary 
schools. Usually private schools are rated on request onlv 'In 

Tsmte f ttte w “ C T dita ‘ i0n i3 ncccssftr y in ord «- ft- secure allotment 
Of State funds. In others although definite forms and procedures 

h ?y e be .° n y Ct Up for . thc standardization or accrediting process and 
although this procedure is used as the chief means (or Tpmving 

Z ZTol thC t r ° grftm 18 a V0lMntar y one - Replies showed that 
the State elementary supervisor is primarily responsible for setting 

in US °’ alth ° Ugh theStat ? sxponntondcnt 

. . i ii ° f educatl0n are sometimes listed. The State 

for accreditation. C * gmCy lh '“ ^ final 8cti °" i" 6">n«ng approval 

When such programs first came into use the importance of physical 
conditions was stressed. In the last 10 years the program of ins, rue 
lion has been given increasing importance and a number of the 
standardization forms emphasize school and commuhity relations ' 

fimt imm wTJ T 3CrV< ' CXampleS ° f P"*"' 98 * 9 practice. The 
’ j ■ Vlr * inia ' llsts 89 ra8 i or items: (l) Building and 

huration ,, < ' qmpraent ’ (3) the teacher, (4) organization and admin- 
istration, (5) supervision; (6) school community. The second from 

t21 wa^r ’ ' S T r<! , ,^ taUed m it8 listine with: (1) School grounds, 

,, . s,, PPly. (3) equipment and outbuildings, (4) schoolhouse 
(5) classrooms, (6) equipment and instructional supplies, (7) libra™ 

dpwi’J (12Hcarh ( ») wirollment, (10) attendance, (11) attituZ 
of pupils, (12 teaching load, (13) records and reports, (14) community 

— • (,7) p = ■ 

Although a program of accreditation implies that the State suner- 

S W seve'ralTlh y thC ° CCrc<liting ^ cnt ’ W|N visit and evaluate the 
school, several of those reporting were frank enough to say that class- 
rooms were not actually visited but that the statement of the W 

c tk“w,r “ ° D ,0n " ™ 88 evidence of*a 

check-up. With as many as several thousand rural schools in a 

goo y number of States, it is a physical impossibility for one person 

JolZTLT m 7 be . re ’ vi8ifc even a fourth or a third of the 
1 ke ap P llcat,on for such visits in the course of a year 
Regional supervisors, however, frequently consider that recognition 
programs offer an opportunity to educate the county superintendent 
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in the 'field of improvement of instruction as in Illinois where the 
program is a voluntary one. The procedure is somewhat as follows: 
A regional supervisor with the county superintendent visits a number 
of schools and each makes his rating separately. Then they compare 
ratings and when they have completed the process a sufficient number 
of times so that there is comparative agreement, the county superin- 
tendent is given the responsibility of making such ratings himself. 

It is frequently the caseihat when a school has once been accredited 
or standardized it may secure such rating from year to year by fillin g in 
a form for that purpose. It can be seen readily that such a plan is 
necessary especially in those States, chiefly in the Middle West, where 
there may be 6, 7, or 8 thousand rural schools. Usually not moro. 
than half of the schools in States with the fewest rural schools, and 
often a smaller proportion, were reported as visited each year by the 
accrediting agent. 

Other plans for classification of rural schools may be described as 
follows: In Missouri, checking is done by the State rural school 
supervisor at a meeting to which county superintendents, teachers, 
and others have been invited. The items for rating are divided into 
10 units with a perfect score of 100 points. Each school must rank 
90 percent or more on each of these 10 units in order to be approved 
or reapproved for a 1-year period. A new certificate is issued even 
4 years subject to 3 reapprovals. During 1937, 1,265 rural schools in 
95. counties were approved. Factors on which the rural elementary 
school supervisory staff has been working in Missouri from the stand- 
point of classification include better reading instruction and remodeling 
of rural schoolhouses. 

In Mississippi standardization and accrediting of elementary 
schools is carried on by an elementaiy commission for the State 
composed of 10 members representing the colleges, county superin- 
tendents, supervisors, superintendents, and elementary principals. 
Members of the commission serve for a period of 3 years. The ele- 
mentary supervisor of the State department staff is executive secretary 
of the commission. Linking up the work of the State Commission is 
„that of a county commission appointed by the county superintendent 
consisting of 3 elementary and 2 high school teachers. The procedure 
is one whereby the State commission sets up standards and the county 
commission does the rating. 

A statement from Tennessee emphasizes the value of classification 
from the standpoint of the State department staff. The program for 
the approval or classification of rural elementary schools was not 
adopted by the State board of education until August 1937. It has 
been widely used as a guide for improving rural elementary schools in 
the State. Only those schools which meet the requirements for 
approval arc entitled to issue State eighth grade certificates to pupils 
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completing the elementary school course. However th* ,1 •« 

tionof approved elementarv • . • , ever » the classifies- 

made T* “ - 

local school authorities ^ 1 has been recri ' T <‘d from 

vironment and program hv n SS system should improve its on- 
terms of the needs and Dossibiliti aC . mg ®^ Uc ^tional problems in 
In North Carolina for example ^»ff° • md,viduaJ community, 
structional service assisted ^^. meinb f™ “ the division of in- 
One person in the course of the school m GVa Ua ^ 1 f g . their programs. ‘ 
of responsibilities, visited -'l 79 school m addlt * on 10 other types 

or 92 with the coooemion of^u 7 T** COmpletB “™>tories 
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Publication, at the Elementary Level 

lications at monthly or other interval ^CaUfo 1801 ^ .?° n80r pub_ 
Quarterly Journal of Elementarv TPsh r t dorma there are the 
before, and the Science Quids m hr re ^ erred t° several times 

school year. In Tennessee there ? monddy throughout the 
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Hundreds. For that reason, materials which can be classified as 
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courses of study in a wide variety of fields will not be mentioned here 
unless there is some unique feature that distinguishes them. 

Several States, Alabama, Georgia, Michigan, Utah, and Pennsyl- 
vania have issued publications which emphasize social and economic 
conditions today under such titles as Social and Economic Conditions 
in Alabama and Their Implications jor Education , The Natural Re- 
sources of Georgia, Michigan Today, Utah, Resources and Activities, and 
P ennsylvania — An Inventory of the Human and Economic Resources of 
the Commonwealth. - 

Two of these States, Georgia and Alabama, plus Mississippi and 
Kansas, have published materials aimed to develop the cooperation of 
educators and parent groups. 

West Virginia, California, New Jersey, Marne, Pennsylvania, and 
Tennessee submitted materials to indicate that stress was being placed 
oh conservation in relation to the elementary school program. The 
New Jersey material has taken the form of an annual Conservation 
Week series. 

California, Iowa, and Missouri have published couree-of-study or 
guidance material in the field of speech education. Idaho, Utah, and 
Washington have bulletins that deal with the problem of reading 
readiness. 

B6th California and New York have made contributions to child 
development through their publications. California has produced the 
Teachers' Quids to Child DevelopmeiU: Manual for Kindergarten and 
Primary Teachers and Teachers Guide to Child Development in the Inter- 
mediate Grades. A similar guide for .the adolescent child will com- ’ 
plete the series. New York has a series of 3 curriculum guides; one 
is for the 2- to 5-year-old, the next for the 5-year-old, and the last for 
the 6-, 7-, and 8-year-old. 

Other individual materials which do not seem to be duplicated from 
State to State include the following: 

Repaire and Equipment — Suggest ions for Small Elementary Schools. — Illinois. 

Some Ways of Distinguishing a Good Kindergarten. — New York. 

Expanding the Classroom (excursion opportunities). — Pennsylvania. 

Materials of Instruction, Manual and Classified Buying Guide. — New Mexico. 

Pleasure Reading tor Boys and Girls. — California. 

Motion Picture Appreciation in the Elementary School. — California. 

The Vocabularies and Content* of Elementary School Readers. — California. 

Industrial Activities for the Elementary School. — Wyoming. 

A Study of Evaluation Applied to Some Connecticut Rural Schools. — Con- 
necticut. 

Reports and Studies on Home and Community Activities of Children in Rural 
Connecticut Schools, — Connecticut. (J 

The County Superintendent as a Professional Leader. — Iowa. 

Source Materials on Citizenship. — Georgia. 

List of Maine Industries. — Maine. 

A Cross Section of Supervision in Garrett County. — Maryland. 
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In all such publications the elementary supervisor has a new 

: s? A* r 5® 

of *• ^ 

„„!l«rr van,a ' h t he ? d of the curr iculum division has reviewed 

i '^I^«Lf?F r ^ SUryrat 

iLfph/:, 

ourtcujl Ie in ^ng? bll « ) ti D n ' n ^ epm «. with mod em z:;r of 

^Mt^sLS^sr ptma mMt tb « 

Personal Services Rendered by Supervisors 

Nearly every elementary supervisor in a State department of educa- 

Thes^ 8 7d f aC K 1V,t,eS Wh ‘ Ch are listed “ Personal contributions 
These include teaching in summer sessions, usuallv at the sZ 

university or a State teachers college which serves the' teachem of the 

form* ^ nm r ?° metime8 summer session activities take the 
oral of participation m a workshop with teachers, supervisors and 
administrators from various sections of the State in which the super 

ZZL B member of 1116 group rathOT «“ • 

The majority of supervisors list the giving of addresses before <5* 
r^onai and local -professional groupf amf al» bef3£ 

® Perent-teacher associations and servioe clubs 
^though not nearly aU supervisors mention correspondence as an 

^le T o' ne?erthel ‘‘» b * implication it constitutl “ 
outme function. Because of the lame numbers of activities supers 

“J 7 . on “ d bec * U8e °f the evtent of territory which nfust 

ZZ* r h T ent ™ u to local “‘potions, problems must be 

correspondence indicated in any detail. DatUre ° f 

to tr ° f th< l faCt th * t “ elementary supervisor has little time 
to make personal contacts, they me of inestimable value in maW 
supervisory programs function smoothly. S 

Special Services Stimulated or Organized 

thue ?" described have b«n organised around those 
types jv lu ch ^ o ccu r wtth greatest frequeney. Although elementary 
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supervisors listed them ip order 'oTrMative importance, a humber of 
replies stated that it was impossible to make such a distinction 
There are certain activities that may be considered innovating prac- 
tices since they are not mentioned with frequency, and are of com- 
paratively recent origin in State departments of education. * 

Thus far the discussion has been concerned with* the general activ- 
ities performed by the elementary school supervisor for the all-rouml 
improvement of instruction. A majority of such supervisors must 
provide a wide range of special services if they are to be available to 
. elementary school teachers. For example, only eight States, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Delaware, Viiginia, Louisiana, Ohio, Missouri, an, I 
. Massachusetts had a supervisor of music on the State department staff. 
The first three of these States also have art supervisors. In a number 
of other States supervision of these subjects is delegated to the State 
elementary supervisor; to county supervisors, special or general; or to 
county superintendents." 

Supervisors responsible for special services were represented on the 
staff of the State department of education in the following fields and 
in the following numbers: 

In 21 States there were 1 or more persona listed as full-time or part-time 
supervisors of 1 or more fields of health work and physical education." 

Seventeen States had directors of research (sometimes combined with other 
responsibilities). •* 

In 16 States there was a supervisor of si>ecia! education or supervisor in one 
of the various phases of t his field .»• 

There were 11 States which had a supervisor of library service who wa* 
definitely responsible for that type of help to schools.” 

Eleven States had supervisors of textbooks.**' j . . ‘ 

Ten States had full-time or part-time directors ofl^urriculum.** 

Twelve States had ont or more full-time or part-tihie persons in the fieid of 
parent education.* 4 

.. Sixteen States had directors of Negro education with 3 of them assigned to 1 

other person responsibilities for rural elementary education.** 

" A 

of art and music educaiion a> * 
^■2®^ Washington, 8. (lovernmpm 


11 t T . 8. Office of Education. Federal Security Agency. The superyi 
function of 8tale department* of education. By Mary Dabney Di 
Printing Pffioe. (Bulletin 1M0, No. 6, Monograph No. 15.) 

»„l!L 8 ',2. ffl . C V f Educ *“ on ’ Security Agency. The supervision of heallh educaflon a> s 

function of 6UU? department of education. By James Frederick Rogers Washington. It. S. Government 
Printing Offloe. (Bulletin IMO, No. 6, Monograph No. 14.) 

»U. 8. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. EducaUonal Directory.' Washington l\ S 
Government Printing Office, 1039. 49 p. (Bulletin 1939, No. 1, Part I.) 

b U. 6. Offloe o / Education, Federal Security Agency. The supervision of the education of excepiionsl 
diDdren as a function of State departments of education. By EUae H. Martens. Washington f * 
Government Printing Office. (Bulletin 1940. No. 6, Monograph No. 10.) 

8 ‘ Offloe °f Education, Federal Security Agency. The organisation and functions of State agenda 

“““*7 By M Dunbar et al Washington. U. 8. Oovarament Printing Offloe. (Bul- 

letin 1M0, No. #. Monograph No. 10.) 

" Queetlonnalre reports from State supervisors of elementary education, 1919. 

* Educ *^ n ' Security Agency. The supervision of parent education as a function 

of 8tate <tapartments of education. By Ellen C. Lombard. Washington. U. 8. Government Printing 
Offloe. (Bulletin 1940, No. #, Monograph No. U.) 

. HILf ' 01 E . duc * Uon * r * dcr * 1 Security Agency- The supervision of the education of Negroes as 

8U " d f I P“ tmea *» adocation. By Ambrose Oalhrer. Washington. U. 8. Oovernmeni 
Printing Office. (Bulletin 1M0. No. 8, Monograph No. il) 
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i>ew i ork and Pennsylvania rvw**rti vnlv i; B <^ . 

«*" •"<* «> ^v«er of audio,., etric «^ lg « ‘ ’ "'M^usor of audio, 

California had a bureau for correction of speech defects and Xl...*, 
supervisor of speech to include corrective aspects " M * 

Nebraska luui a supervisor of diameter ,-ducation * / 

Louisiana reported a director of safety. 

Ohio liad a part-time supervisor of narcotics, 
cw \ ork liad established a bureau of radio an, I visual education. * / 

ll w A Su,l h I| r ' W ” f al " 1 *"• *"*•*" tuiicioiis ere delegowri-tlf , 

ilLd^to SU ^ rV,Wr " r 10 TOumv »“P<'rv.-n l ^ 

«*■«" theSe 9ort iw * '' prr not listed im avefleble, ovon by 

‘ ‘ of * utbon, .v, (In elementary supervisor no doubt served 

lif t ! °' m /“™“" on a "' 1 inspindion it quest, oiis sn.se witll. 

enumerauui° n ^ Pr ° b ' em3 “ “ <» »' p various be/ds 

Beginning, in Radio Encouraged by Superviion 

. 5"“'" °! “T* Bpt ' flllizpd "<• ^ginning U> make headiav 

but then development is left to the elementary supervisor or other 

Irim it. ,°J th6 S '“ e d< 'P‘ r ""™' « f «fue..i„„ who U* 

^ Florid! St’ !“ n ° n “° me ° thcr n,aior flp|d - For example, 
the Florida State Department- sponaore radio programs for Lsic 

,pproc,at,on whtch naturally Include elemental child roi! In 

tn^'f.T tbC Slat f- de P artrncnt encourages radio and is stimulating 
merest in recordings for classroom purpose. During a /recent 

'"I b T 1 " StA , te Departnrent of Publ »c Instruction^arried out 
i radio broadcast plan which sponsored 12 to 15 broadcasts of a 

>opular nature by the professional staff binder the directio.iof the 
ssistant supervisor of school libraries. j 

In Texas the director of curriculum sponsors radio programs 
eluntanly. „ each of the 24 supervisory districts a deptity State 
j superintendent has a committee of school and lay petople who 
rovtde the programs for broadcasts under supervision' of the Stato 
ammittee The specific objectives are stated to include the/oUowimr 
.cquamt the pfiblic with the purposes of the school program, demon- 
; rate schoo activities, promote interest in public schoolsm general 

t^hv ^T Mu rea ‘ i “ d J 111 9 “ Ch “ tivitiM “ cooperative broad- 
tsts by school duldren and teachem, weeUy talks by department 

° V6 I “ S , tot ? " atwork . “ d q«estipn-and-answer broadcasts 
j the Department of Education. 

The CaUfomi. State Department bae radio plans underway, and 
e Stato s uperintendent has already installed a radio room in the 

' yuestlomuUn reporu from SUti wpwvtadn of •l«n«,Ury oductlon, 1«N. 
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State office®. By this means he expects that it will be possible for 
him to speak to eVery school child in the State. 

In Arizona the director of testa and measurements includes in his 
duties the chairmanship of a radio committee. Radio programs have 
been presented for 2 veare on a weekly or biweekly basis in rile form* 
of two series, one series emphasizing both the educator’s and th? 
layman’s point of view on school problems, and the other, with pupils 
participating, using representatives of the school to demonstrate 
educational activities and achievements in programs planned by the 
director of curriculum who is responsible for the supervision of 
elementary education. 

In New York State a bureau of radio and visual aids has been 
established with a chief and 2 supervisors. They have set up as their 
specific objectives experimentation with visual and radio materials 
and equipment; appraisals of equipment and films; research; securing 
teaching materials; and assisting schools with problems and educa- 
tional materials. Conferences of teachers are to be 'held from time 
to time, the bureau will supervise, set up a file of information, and 
keep records of all activities carried on in the State. Several other 
• States made mention of radio but did not submit any description of 
activities. 

. Vliual Education Field at a Recent Dtvelopment 

In the field of visual education some 11 of 12 States evidenced 
interest, although only Texas, Ohio, and New York have actually 
provided a director or have set up a bureau of visual education, lii 
Vermont the State department has contributed $1,500 to the buying 
/ /Of films and slides which are housed at the University of Vermont, 
u and which circulate among the schools of the State. In West Virginia 
certain visual aids are available to elementary schools through the 
cooperation of other State departments. The department of con- 
servation has 2 power trucks that back up to the windows of 1-room 
schools and show movies of nature, wildlife, fire prevention, and 
traffic safety. State troopers also exhibit public safety films. The 
activities of tljese 2 State departments in West Virginia represent a 
part of their effort to assist in developing curriculum units for ele- 
mentary schools. 

In 1937 Texas began work with a State director of visual education. 
He had at his disposal $10 per teacher and not to exceed $35 per school 

provide visual aids in State aided schools. Fifteen points were 
allowed the individual school on its rating for standardization if such 
equipment was secured. At the present time 20 points are allowed 
toward standardization on the above basis. As a part of the service 
of this department all films and other visual aids in the university 
library have been classified according to the State course of study 
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education division have been stated as follows °V °! r T Vi9 " al 
materials libraries; where nossible r ^ j' sta,> J>$h visual 
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mentary to adult education. The office of the dir«. f T' 
and distributing center From 500 to son n ' \ <>r a ln,vm>; 
to schools upon request. <,,n,R P<>r <, “- v ««* out 

The bureau which includes visual education in v ’ v i o . , 
been described in the preceding section on hullo * In \ ° rk , UlU ' h,w 
State department ha* been responsible through' se V rul of' it™'* " 

Zat r^: iZ " ,p * t° 8 pfr0gI0,ia l Un<J vS 

d«cripl.vo material concerning some of tho^tun" S™f T f ° V "‘ 
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niumly. The production was finally lilmod bv'the D.'part.n'cm "of 
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r Provision* for Safety Education ^ 
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speofic program for elementary education the chief of the dit 
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Automobile Association and the local auto club, at the Rhode Island 
College of Education. A course of study was prepared and these 65 
teachers head up safety work in their local schools. 

Library Service and the General Supervisor 

Elementary supervisors take a, genuine interest in problems relating 
to books and libraries. In certain Midwestern. States the reading- 
circle plan of evaluating and making books available to schools at cost 
continues to be one means of attack upon the problem of providing 
reading materials for elementary grades. In a description of its 
educational program Idaho emphasized the importance of the school 
library. Texas encourages adequate libraries for children and pro- 
fessional reading materials for teachers. In Utah the school library 
is frequently a cooperative project of the public schools and the local 
public library. To receive State aid from the equalization fund ele- 
mentary schools are required to make an expenditure of 25 cents per 
pupil for reading materials. In Illinois, with the approval of the State 
department of education, the county superintendent of schools fre- 
quently sets up a circulating library in his office. These books are 
paid for through an assessment of 10 cents per pupil levied on eighth- 
grade graduates. In Delaware tbg assistant State superintendent in 
charge of elementary schools w6rks to improve the library with the 
cooperation of a librarian at the University of Delaware, the Public 
Library in Wilmington, and the State Library Commission. Every 
school, white and Negro, has its own library with all its books properly 
cataloged. 

New Hampshire has established a rural traveling library service for 
which the elementary school agent of the State department I^as the 
responsibility. In 1932, when the State Library Commission decided 
to discontinue service to rural schools that were too remote for per- 
sonal contact, the State department of' education instituted rural 
traveling library service for these schools as an instructional aid. Each 
fall the elementary supervisor makes up a purchase list. The library, 
which now consists of 4,500 volumes, is housed at.Plymouth Teachers 
College where the assistant librarian gives half time to the responsi 
bility of sending books in responsjffifr requests. No set library col- 
lection is sent to any one, but the teacher asks for specific titles or de- 
scribes the kinds of material needed, and may keep the books 2 or 3 
months. About 200 boxes of books go out each year, pent prepaid 
from the teachers college and returned prepaid. From 75 to 90 
teachers avail themselves of this service, whibh provides more material 
for children in the classroom: (1) Material to supplement regular 
curriculum work (not textbooks) ; (2) material for recreational reading. 

In Washington, the State department is responsible for carrying out 
requirements in regard to library standards and selection of library 
books. These affect all schools of the State. The «dd of technically j 
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trarne^ librarians is enlisted on a volunteer basis. County super- 

mtendents aid in carrying out publication, distribution, and'enforce- 

ment of regulations. These services which relate to books and libmr- 

,0 t "? e * clusive of those provided by States which have a division of 
school libraries." 

Speech Education as a Special Function 

Missouri is unique in its interest in speech education. Although 
established by law in 1931. the programed not begin to function until 
103,. The supemsor set up a serj& of centers or clinics in which 
elementary school children were examined for defects in speech. Of ' 
these boys and girls, 8.47 percent were found to need remedial aid 
In 1938-39, 31 directional clinics were held throughout the State. 
As a result of the efforts of the supervisor 3 of 5 teachers colleges and 
the University of Missouri inaugurated courses in speech for the 1939 
summer session. The supervisor spent a week each at several of these 
institutions, teach mg and holding conferences. 'The supervisor has 
prepared a bulletin on speech training in the home for distribution bv 
the Mis^un Congress of Parents and Teachers. Also he has held 
conferences with parents of preschool chilcfren. His aim has been to 
develop not only an awareness of the problems of speech correction 
but also to encourage good speech, to interest people in the field of 
speech, and to persuade administrators to set up a speech program in 

their schools. His workmg relationships with the division of rural 
education are informal. 

In Rhode Island in speech education as well as in safety education a 
course was given to representatives of the 65 school units who as a 
result were expected to establish speech work in their local schools' 
California has a bureau of correction of speech defects and has issued 
a publication in this field. 

Club Work as a Supervisory Technique 

Several States reported guidance for club work of hoys and girls in 
elementary schools. In West Virginia the West Virginia Clubs 
emphasize State history. In Nebraska the Knighthood of Youth 
helps to further a program of character education and citizenship 
bouth Dakota has received publicity for its Young Citizens’ League 
which, is represented in every county of the State and has a large 
Organization in terms of one-room rural schools. Each year the State 
group adopts a program of a ’service nature applicable to the local 
communities. flflver a period of years these projects have included 
health, bird and wildlife, county museums, music, 'school newspapers 
correspondence with pupils elsewhere* and citizenship running through’ 
six experien ces as a connecting link. 

W 8wurity A8eacy ‘ The organization and functions of State agencies 

«r«.. 
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No doubt- there are maqy other special services in the 48 States. 
This report, however, is based upon description of practices made 
available to the visiting groups. Certain of these services may be 
regarded at their present stage of development as innovating practices. 
There are indications that within the next 10 years certain of these 
may supersede in importance a few accepted services which are not 
in harmony with the modem interpretation of the purposes of ele- 
mentary education. ,, 

Miscellaneous Activities Which Represent Trends 

t 

* A number of activities received single mention only or such infre- 
quent mention that they cannot be given a separate heading. Since 
no individual on the State’department staff is charged with respon- 
sibility for administering these activities, they are assembled here. 
Because they seem to have significance they are grouped under this 
very indefinite heading purely for purposes of convenience. Seven 
States mentioned the use of clinics. Texas has not specified a par- 
ticular type, and North Carolina has emphasized in its bulletin 
material the clinic f6r the preschool child. In the State of Washing- 
ton the department of education with a committee made up of repre- 
sentatives from State colleges organized a series of traveling clinics (1) 
to provide for the examination of children with speech, reading, and 
hearing disabilities; (2) to supply teachers with information that might 
be used for treatment of these disorders in the regular classrooms; (3) 
to stimulate the development of remedial classes; and (4) to provide 
remedial teachers on a permanent basis to deal with these and other 
educational disabilities. Fourteen such clinics were held throughout 
the State during 1938-39. 

Utah and North Carolina reported, as a definite service of the 
supervisory set-up, promotion of the organization of professional 
groups such as the Association for Childhood Education, Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, and Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals. In line with this same policy the division of 
instructional service in North Carolina has encouraged individual 
teachers to travel and thereby increase the scope of their interests. 

New York State points out that by including in a division of elemen- 
tary education, the bureau of child development and parent education 
it has been enabled to assume leadership among the States in furthering 
interests in the preschool, nursery, and early elementary years. At 
the time of the report there were four public nursery schools in that 
State. The publications, Curriculum Guides for Teachers of $- to 5- 
Year Old Children , Curriculum Guides for Teachers of 6-Year-Old Chil- 
dren, and Curriculum Guides for Teachers of 6-, 7-, and 8-Year-Old 
Children, indicate the nature of this program. 

Both the States of Alabama and Pennsylvania have concerned 
themselves with the quality of supervision in local situations. One of 
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the activities listed by the supervisor of elementary education in the 
former State ,s that of locating prospective elementary school super- 
visom and counseling with superintendents in regard' to using them 
to fill positions available. In Pennsylvania a set of suggestive re- 
quirements for elementary supervisors has been developed and the 
recommendation made that in counties having assistant superintend- 
ents the superintendent or the assistant be required to meet these 
standards and ih turn be responsible for supervision of his district at 
the. elementary school level. It is proposed to continue this activity 
more positively and perhaps to make direct contact with the StatV 
council of education to help them to see the need in each county office 
of one person prepared in elementary education. 

In Texas the program for elementary education receives support 
rom an advisory committee on elementary education. This com- 
mittee is composed of 3 members each from the following organiza- 
hons: Association for Childhood Education, The Department of 
Classroom Teachers, The Elementary Principals- and Tupe^o j 
Association, and the County School Supervisors. This committee 

t'l “ embcrs mfet « »”<* « year (or 2 days with the guidance of the 
State supervisor of elementary education. As a result of their work 

ycar 1938-39 a sm g |p salary schedule was under way and 
no ^hool was to be accredited unless the teachers were teaching their 

“ r . nU ” or °“ U , e 8 y subjects. There were to be no raises in high 
school salaries until .the elementary salaries should meet the present 

bTon the h B fT 1 ' Fr ° m ‘ hllt r,Dmt on all salary raises would 
on the basis of training and experience. At the request of this 

COam,tlee a ,ur,bcr aommittee was named by the State ele- 
mentary supervisor and appointed by the State superintendent to 

”* °"‘ a achedul ° of * efl cher training for elementary teachers A 
opy of this report went to every county and city superintendent 
every elementary principal, and every college— 4,000 in all The • 
comity superintendents then called their teacher, together and 2- 
gested that they consider taking some of the courses listed. This fa 
a volunteer procedure but nevertheless effective 

.taMT”-’ day P^ani in North Carolina is considered by the 
® f rtf dlV ‘ 3 !° n ° uistructlonal service as one of the most siLifi- 

set ,n f f 7 aCl,V,t " !9 ' 11 is a State-wide project which has Wen 
set up for two purposes. The first is that of securing information 
ronceniing the child before actual school entrance, and the s““!nd 

WbutoT n tW g n Pare T H “ be ' ieVed that SUch ^formation com 
tributes to the normal progress of a cbUd during its first year in 

school. In cooperation with the parent-teacher association the 

tT°t ° l ™ trUCti0nal ■"*>• P lans a 1-day program durl the 

,ocated subools which are in session. Parents 

for physiM * 


Cooperating Relationships 

S INCE EDUCATION is becoming more and more a cooperative 
undertaking in which both professional and lay groups coordinate 
their efforts, it is desirable from the standpoint of this study to examine 
the evidences of working relationships between the State elementary 
supervisor and other staff members aiid divisions of the State depart- 
ment of education, other departments of State government, other 
State agencies, and lay and professional groups. 

Information is meager on this phase of the State study. Frequently 
cooperation is indicated as existing, but no descriptions of practice 
accompanied the statement; or cooperation is implied by the nature 
of the activity, such as responsibility of the State health department „ 
for school sanitation. But in this case the service could be performed 
without definite working relationships with the elementary supervisor. 

Cooperation Within State Departments 

An analysis of cooperative working relationships within State 
departments showed two chief types of situations. In State depart- 
ments where the elementary supervisor was a member of a division 
of instruction, cooperation was a natural result. In Connecticut, for 
example, a supervisory council made up of persons in the department 
of instruction has been set up to consider the instructional program. 
This group sponsors a weekly meeting of chiefs of the administrative, 
instructional, and research services with the commissioner of educa- 
tion. 

In State departments where the elementary supervisor is responsible 
to an assistant superintendent or to the State superintendent the 
coordination of the work depends chiefly upon the interest of the 
administrator in securing cooperative effort, or upon the supervisor’s 
own initiative. Naturally, the size of the State is a conditioning 

factor. ^ 

In several States such as Alabama and Mississippi the statement is 
made that a curriculum program designed to improve instruction 
serves to coordinate activities regardless of the scheme of organization 
within the department. 

Not more than four mentions at the most were given to cooperation 
with the following divisions or staff members: State director of 
information and publications' who in Georgia plans for promoting and 
demonstrating motion pictures and radio broadcasts; director of tests 
and measurements who studied results of achievement tests; the 
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statistical ! division; the legal department which in New Jersey operates 
an educational court of appeal before cases are taken to the reguS 
courts; supervisor of physical education; research division TiA 
cooperated on studies of elementary school problems in New York 
Vennont and. West Virginia; secondary education whicTsh^d 
responsibU'ty on curriculum and normal training courses; division of 
school buddings; division of school libraries; teacher placement and 
rert^catton; division of finance; division of Negro education 0 ^, 
South earoltna where white and Negro supervisors cooperate on 
I!»hb T : , 9UpCTvisor of elmrecter education; supervisor of 
divtbm 9,<>n VOCS> '° n ' 11 rc, ' aMllatlo “.' “'.d 'he vocational. 

Cooperation With Other Departments of State Government 

More evidence was presented to show cooperation of the State 

“,7 aUP :™ 8 ° r St “* departments or boards of health 

llTtT r OT ag6nCy ' • Htt “ ° f “* e S,a1 * 8 re P° r '« i cooperation 
ngmg in type from mere indication of some coordination to the 

situation in Massachusetts where a representative of the health de- 
partment was a member of a committee studying health problems in 

he 6 ZZ ’ ^ WWe the ^ n8tr uctk)naf confmitte^and 

the health committee of the division of instruction included repre- 
sentatives from the medical association, health department, and dental 
association/ Individual -mentions were made of health departments 
which furnished materials and information for a cnrrknlum program 
supplied consultants for a curriculum laboratory, seci^iedNservicS for 

tr^on ^rn7 ey ’ r OOOP ? M WUh a dhector ' of heal* Z 

struction. In Indiana the supervisor of health and physical education 
J , health department with his- responsibilities to the State 
department of education set up in the form of a written working 
agreement. Certain other illustrations cited showed a degree of . 
relationship, but not necessarily active cooperation 
Cooperatmn with other departments of State government has been 

Thfs ha!^ 7 8taDdp ° mfc of sennnng materials for curriculum use. 
This has been true in connection with State highway departments or ’ 
divisions of pubhc safety, and departments of conservation. 

Cooperation With Other State Agencies * 

With 7 hich State de P artm ents of education 

7 h Ve17 diyerse interests make i contribu- 
tion to curriculum programs. These include such agencies as State 

Srstoreti 6 r nm r i0n ’ rai « °° n *™‘«on com- 

mission, State historical society, State traveling library. State educa 

hooal conned, State rndety' council, State libLy .S2L ^ 
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State school boards association. The New Hampshire educational 
council prepared a safety education report for the State curriculum 
program. 

The State board of public welfare in Illinois shares with a tegional 
supervisor in the State department of education responsibility for 
problems of the physically handicapped. State schools for the blind, 
deaf, and feeble-minded under a State board of control, a State board 
of public welfare, or a State commission are in some States visited as 
are other public schools. In New Jersey a policy including special 
advice, mutual reporting, and consideration of blind cases is an illustra- 
tion of cooperation between the State Department of Education and 
the State commission for the blind. 

Miscellaneous relationships that cannot be classified are itemized as 
follows: Several midwestern States mentioned cooperation with State 
fair boards on the annual school exhibit. The Virginia State 
Planning Board studies birth rate and attendance as they affect ele- 
mentary education. 

Nearly half the States mentioned the helpful relationship that exists 
with teachers colleges and universities. As described in another 
chapter many' of these institutions have cooperated in relation to 
curriculum programs. Various types of such cooperation were repre- 
sented inthe following States: Alabama, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
New Hampshire, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. Although the 
plans vary widely, included are the loan of staff members, the 
establishment of curriculum laboratories and libraries, the setting up 
of workshops, the dissemination of materials, and work on State 
committees. 

Perhaps the outstanding State agency is that which has to do with 
textbook selection and sometimes with printing. About 22 States 
supply free texts, 14 provide for local selection, several States supply 
books free if the necessary appropriation is made, several States pro- 
vide for State purchase and loan of books to pupils, and several make 
no statement on the subject as far as State school law is concerned. 

To make these provisions for textbooks 17 States have set up a 
State textbook commission or committee. In some instances, as in 
Nevada, the State' board of education is the nucleus of the State text- 
book commission whose membership is completed by the appoint- 
ment of several other individuals. In 8 instances the State board as 
such makes the adoptions; in 18 States the district, and in 5. the 
county, constitute the unit for adoption. To some degree State ele- 
mentary supervisors have an influence in the selection of texts, al- 
though in certain States the adoption may be made on the basis of 
other than purely educational considerations. 
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In Montana the State textbook commission is made up of people 
engaged in different types of school work. In Idaho the elementary 
supervisor is reported as having a voice in the selections made bv the 
State textbook commission. New Mexico reported close cooperation 
between the State board of education and the director of the State 
program for the improvement of instruction on this problem of texts. 
In North Carolina a textbook commission appointed bv the governor 
and the State superintendent- is made up of teachers, supervisors 
principals, and superintendents. The elementary group really forms’ 
a subcommittee to make its own recommendations. In Oregon a 
textbook commission made up of school people is appointed bv the 
ctate board of education. When the commission is to adopt books in 
a certain elementary school subject, a committee which has been ap- 
pointed to formulate a course of study in the same held meets with 
the commission and the State elementary supervisor so that the texts 
selected may harmonize with the committee report. In Utah the 
State textbook commission overlaps in membership with the State 
curriculum committee. The elementary supervisor’s relationship 
may not always be clearly defined, but it is safe to say that when the 
textbook commission has school people as members, there is oppor- 
tunity for educational considerations to be emphasized in the selec- 
tion of books, through an informal type of cooperation. 

Cooperation ^Vith" Lay Groups 

Probably many more lay groups cooperate than were reported bv 
those who contributed to this study. For the most part relationship 
is indicated but illustrations were lacking. Organizations can be 
air y well classified as to type. There are service organizations such 
as the Rotaiy and Lions Internationals, the American National Red 
ross, and the National Tuberculosis Association; women’s clubs 
such as the National League of Women Voters, the American Asso^ 
ciation of University Women, and the National Federation of Music 
Uubs; foundations such as the General Education Board, the South- 
ern Education Foundation, and the Kellogg Foundation; agricultural 
p-oups that include the National Grange and the American Farm 
bureau Foundation; and other organizations such as the American 

Legion, the Boy Scouts of America, and the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 

Lay advisory groups, which are organized for the purpose of con- 
sidering the total educational problems of the State and not elemen- 
tary education alone, exist as the Lay Advisory Council of Michigan 
representing business, agriculture, industry, the professions, civic 
affairs, the press, labor, and the home; the Council of Auxiliary 
Agencies m Missouri, which includes representatives of all State or- 
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ganizations that have an educational program; and the Iowa Council 
for Better Education, which includes representation from 14 different 
groups. There seems to be a trend toward emphasis upon cooper- 
ation of this type as one of the most important aspects of the program 
in State departments of education. 

Illustrations of Cooperation on a State Basis 

California reported close working relationships within the State 
department of education, and with certain State departments of 
government. An enumeration of these evidences will show bow com- 
plex and interrelated with other programs are the activities of the 
elementary supervisor. 

The chief of the division of elementary education works with the 
division of certification and teacher training as a member of the 
commission on credentials which passes on all applications to which 
the official regulations are inapplicable, and also serves as a member 
of the State department committee on teacher education. 

The divisions of secondary education and elementary education 
work together to articulate the program of public education. The 
chiefs of those* two divisions are oochairmen of a State- wide committee 
on Scope and Sequence oj Major Learnings in the Curriculum, which is 
designed to promote desirable continuity and to prevent overlapping 
and duplication of learning experiences. Since about half of the 
seventh and eight grade children in the State are in traditional 8-ycar 
elementary schools and about half in junior high schools, both divi- 
sions have an interest in the Teachers Guide to Development in Early 
Adolescence, which is available in tentative form. 

Relationships with the division of special education have been more 
or less informal. The elementary supervisor has attempted to bring 
problems in the field of special education to the attention of principals, 
supervisors, and superintendents. Also an attempt has been made 
to acquaint rural people with the facilities of the State for meeting 
the needs of handicapped children. 

With the division of adult education, relationships have been 
chiefly with the bureau of parent education. In 1939 plans were 
already under way to emphasize in conference work with elementary 
principals throughout the State, methods of establishing parent study 
groups under the leadership of elementary school principals. The 
bureau of parent education and the division of elementary education 
were to be jointly responsible for a series of 6 meetings on the problem. 
The chief of the bureau was scheduled to prepare 4 articles to appear 
in the California Journal of Elementary Education to further pro- 
mote the program. Both divisions were to offer field service to prin- 
cipals in inaugurating parent study programs. 
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4» working programs of the divisions of Icxlbooks and publica- 
tioi - and elementary education have overlapped frequently In Col 
ifonua, where textbooks have to be evaluated for State publication 
selection of textbooks is almost continuously in process Th* two 
dn isions previously mentioned, ui conjunction with the curriculum 
commission, set up criteria; evaluate books submitted bv publishers- 
muse material, selected for State publication; formulate ^lici« for' 
distribution; and carry on other similar activities connected with such 
. program. The division of textbooks and publications is responsible 
“ d P™'"* *<■ extensive offerings of published material, 

oVri hw rT / WOrk 0f 11,0 elementary division. Since 
1P.12 3 3 the chief of the division of textbooks and publications has 

ndfiW ‘ mera Y r the editorial board of the quarterly magazine 
Orl(fomio Journal of Elementary Education. In this capacity he hai 
helped also to collect material, particularly research studies, for pub- 
heation m the magazme. The textbook and publications dTv, P sfo„ 

monthlv pri, "*' d 

With the division of schoolhouse planning, the division of elemen- 
tary education seta up policies for housing elementary schoX a „d 
xamines plans for new buildings. The two division7work closely 
together on all -conferences to bring continuously to tho attentfoTof 
school people throughout the State the trends in school buM^n- 
struction and equipment. The two divisions now propose to nool 
their efforts in secunng legislation which will make available Stato 
funds for school buildings in pqor rural districts . 

The division of statistics provides the elementaiy division- with 
basic sfotisticU data The chief of the division serves*, a member of 
the editorial board of the California Journal of Elementary Education 
and reviews all materials before they are published ^ 

The division of health and physical education works with the ele- 
mentary division on bulletins and programs 

The division of the State library cooperates continuously in the 
production of materials on libraries in the elementary school in sup- 
Pbnng books and materials to cany on studies, and In giving “ Aice 

th fl r°ff am8 T u r Z* S * 7 ' A oommittee composed of 10 members of 
the California Library Association, 10 members of the School Librar 

^Association of California, and 10 educators interested in elemet 

^ Ji* ^ pre P are< ^> ^th the assistance of the '2 divisions 
concerned 2 bulletins, The Library in the Elementary School and 
Pleasure Reading for Boys and Girls. 

S k tate departments of government with which a cooper- 

relationship exists is the department of social welfare Con 
ferences relative to case work on problems arising in either division 

problems of mental hygiene are the usual points of contact. . 
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The department of health, the Federal Soil Conservation Agency, 
and the United States Forest Service supply curriculum materials. 

So far as lay groups are concerned, the State Congress of Parents 
and Teachers is very active, and works with the State department of 
education on various projects affecting elementary’ education. Vari- 
ous public relations groups are contacted from time to time for specific 
purposes. 

/These illustrations indicate how intricate the workings of a State 
department of education may well he when staff members coordinate 
their efforts effectively as demonstrated in California. 
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Chapter IV 

Significant Features of Supervision at the Elementary 

Level 

General Problems Recognized by Supervisors 

jnLEMENTAHY supervisors were Riven an opportunity to'eonr 
iJ ment on problems which definitely affect the work which' thev 
were attempting to do. The replies have been classified under four 
main heading: Lack of funds, problems of personnel, problems con- 
cerned with the administration of schools, and factors which influence 
instruction. 1 

The general lack of funds for the development of an effective super- 
visory program was mentioned in 13 States. More specific items had 
to do With ack of materials and equipment and of expert assistance 
poor schoolhouses, short school terms, and overcrowding in the 
schools thrives. From the standpoint of the office of the State 
elementary supervisor there were 18 mentions of lack of staff, 7 of 

ack of printing funds, and several mentions each of lack of travel 
funds and lack of secretarial help. 

In a number of States the problem.of personnel was franklv stated 
Nime criticisms were made of current types of teacher training, of the 
lack of well -trained rural teachers, and of excessive teacher turnover 
as in one State, where of 5,540 rural teachers, 46.5 percent were 
teaching their first year of school. Also, the fact that in a number 
of states the county supermtendent must run for election frequently 
a parly ticket, serves but a short term, and is comparatively 
poorly paid creates a problem for the elementary supervisor from the 
standpoint of continuity of a supervisory program. 

A few comments concerned the administration of schools and in- 
cluded such .toms as: Employment of s hiph-sehool-trained adminis- 
trator for an elementary school position; the existence of too many 
small schools; the need for standards for the kindergarten ; and 
inadequate coordination of special fields. 

As a group, supervisors of elementary education in State depart- 
ments face their problems frtinkly, recognizing the fact that the under- 
lying causes are not within their control. An analysis of the basic 
causes in many instances leads back to the need for equalization of 
educational opportunity for communities within the State, and from 
btate to State;* to the necessity of rethinking teacher education cur- 
ricula on a national as well as a State-wide basis; and to the type of 
administrative organization in State departments of educatXn and in 

82flS4TB*— 41 6 
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other State educational units that will make possible continuity m 
supervisory effort. 

Pfobltmi in th« Orgonixofion of Superviiion 

The history -of elementary school supervision in State departments 
of 'education ‘covers essentially the penod 19<XM0. It has developed 
gradually and has been influenced by the changes which the entirv 
concept of supervision has undergone during that period. From in- 
terpretation of supervision as inspection to supervision as promotion 
of professional growth is a long step forward. It is impossible to shy 
that the latter has replaCtsf the former, although the majority of 
State supervisors would accept it as the basic principle on which cur- 
rent progams are organized. The concept of supervision as promo- 
tion of professional growth has resulted in the multiplication of duties 
and responsibilities of the State elementary supervisor. Real imp- 
ress has been made in developing cooperative working relationships 
of elementary supervisors with all levels and types of education, 
especially in States where the elementary supervisor is a member of* 
a division of instruction. In States where county or regional super- 
visors or helping teachers are available, general objectives ipay U 
set up on a State-wide basis, but Supervision is decentralized to tin 
extent that each local unit determine^ the most helpful means to 
reach the goal in each particular community. 

States which were pioneers in the«field of elementary school super- 
vision, such as' Wisconsin and Connecticut, have strong supervisory 
x organizations today. But so do others which initiated this service at 
a later time. The complex factors which condition the quality of 
supervision are many and varied and they operate in different ways, 
dependent upon the professional viewpoints, of the State superin- 
tendent and the State elementary supervisor and the nature of their 
working relationship. Furthermore, the type of authorization for 
State elementary supervision seems to have little significance in 
relation to the quality of the supervisory program. 

The need for supervision in the form of educational leadership is 
. currently accepted in many quarters. The adoption of such a point 
of view implies that a State elementary or other supervisor will so 
organize a program that there will be flexibility in working relation- 
ships and in types of programs. Situations will be created to brine 
out the contributions of local leaders U> the solution of their own and 
State problems. Materials will be made available and schools will 
' be kept informed concerning current developments significant U> the 
elementary field. Services of all school officials will be utilized to the 
fullest possible extent, regardless of titles and authority to supervise 
in the development of an adequate State program for supervision »i 
the elementary school level. " s ' 
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Purposes of Supervisory Objectives and Activities 


The chiof objective of the State elementary supervisor’s program is 
the improvement of actual practice in the huntings* of classrooms 
w ithin the State. Because of the fact that there is frequently only a 
smp e supervisor to several thousand teachera the relations!,',., is* of 
he l«np-n.nge type. The means us.nl to reach out into cla Jmoms 
themfore. must be varied jn appeal, purposeful, practical, contmuous 

rat .. >an ^gidic and So organized as to call for participation on 
the part of the ulfjv id ual teacher. 

In terms of .ho Ronoral classification. made ,n this chapter. mmt of 
“'" v ""' 8 of !>'«* elementary school supervisors ran I, oils,,., I in „ 

(o» major categories. Bn, within these categoric* such a, 

cimfcrvitce, for example. various .malilioalions aro ma.lo to. moot (ho 

Js ,° ' ocal 8, " ,a "™ a - Many of ,l„. ao,iv,,ios reported have he.« 

tv|».Uul from year to yoar, bn, this far, doos no, mean that there ,s 
no, casarily a long-, mio program in tho iruo sons;' of the word Pro 
pains that aro aclually plannod in advanoo for a period of several 
yonra are not numerous, exrep, in the field „f ourriouluin Those 

T ,U ? , innn '“ti n * praolioes. surh as » of ,|,r 

rs.ho development of ednoatnmal cl.nioa, inch. sum of laymen in 

, P "“ Bran ’ planmn P' speech ed lira, ion, an, I others indicate 
&4nnfi<&nt trends to \yo watched in the future 

The interrelation of ao,ivi,ios is evidenced in programs which 
•fontbine all types of supcrvtaorv procedures. This happens most 
flequently when cumculum ,s made the center of interest, wttlf con- 
ferences, cooperative rotations with tepohen, colleges, demons,™, ions 
research, vtsttatton, publications, and personal contributions intcr- 
» 0 ,™ as parts of a complex process. Gradually in some States 
rapidly in others, supervisors are emerging fttftn (loir compartments 
» subject matter or function to cooperate with other supervisors or 
dmsinns , n developing a program of research, community study 
publications for teacher guidance, or similar activities ' 

The telsttpnship between activities and objectives is qot always 
ent in the reports received. Such connection was clearly shown 

J ' ZTr s wh ' ch as sn objective, effective working 

Jelat ion ships wtth school boards. These same States reported « type 

st^lhe iob d wh ran bT C \ m T h ' Ch U "' cas< “ ntial P"rpn<w ia to under- 
the job which the school is attempting to do. Similar corner- 

son is evident m the objective which aims at child study, and activities 

hicb center about possible modifications in school organization and 

slructtonal programs, based upon surveys of practice as ft affects 

InWren. In such' surveys the teachers are active participants 

%ct,vesa™ less tangible than activities and more difficult to arrive 

than are other elementa in a Stale elementary supervisor’s program 
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Yet the ability to generalize is necessary both to the individual and i 
to the group in order to define essential purposes that are to be realized < 
through diverse activities. . 1 

Perhaps the most significant element in the activities that have i 
been described has to do with the emphasis upon the democratic ■ 
process as a means of getting work done.. Over and over again 
cooperationHvas the most important factor stressed in the whole I 
State program. Supervisors consider the tylues derived from work- 
ing together as important as classroom procedures, since eventually 
the cooperative approach becomes a part of the teacher s technique 
in working with children as well as with adults. 

Activities of supervisors, then, are essentially ^like in the 48 States, ^ 
although the pattern varies somewhat according to the geography ( 
of the State; the nature and organization of the State department; ^ 
the number of persons on. the elementary supervisory staff ; the length 
of time supervision has been in existence in the State department; . 
the funds available; and the philosophy of ecjHcation held by school . 
people and other citizens of the State. The, number and variety of ^ 
activities is only a partial index to the helpfulness of a State super, 
visor’s program. In evaluating the total program ©f a State super- 
visor of' elementary education the frequency of use, the special ( 
features of the service, and the genuine educative value are of aqual ^ 
significance with range and frequency of activities. m { 

^ » 

Place of Cooperative Working Relationships [ 

Cooperative working relationships of the State elementary super- i 
vigor may cover a wide ran^e of individuals and groups. To the 1 i 
extent that these can be made functional rather than perfunctory, s 
such contacts are valuable to the educational program. Although t 
#the supervisor’s own initiative and individual effort may bring about s 
, a degree of coordination, it is essential that the administrator, whether g 
‘ he Ije head of the division of instruction or State superintendent, t 
open u^ the avenues and create the situations that make cooperation c 
not only possible', but desirable and imperative. From such coop- 
erative efforts developed first? within the State department of public s 
instruction, it is 'easier to build up working relationships wi toother t 
departments of State government, State agencies, and lay groups. 

Information presented on the report forms indicated 9ome coop- 
erative relationships within State departments of educatidh, but not 
nearly so many as might be expected from a survey of practices in 
the 48 States. .Where divisions of instruction had been organized 
evidence showed more cooperative working relationships thafi inlr 
other situations. With departments of Slate govemmenf other thanlt 
health, cooperation existed chiefly in the form of joint production^ 
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of curriculum materials. ' Excellent illustrations were given of vari- 
ous types of cooperation on the part of State teachers colleges and 
universities. Types of forking relationships with lay groups were 
not described except for^the total educational program, of which 
elementary education-is one part. This phase of the State study was 
less productive of specific illustrations, except for the report from 
California, thaiuany other activities that were explored. 

' To. Sum Up 

* 0 

Any attempt to focus attention upon certain features of supervi- 
sion at the elementary school level necessarily overlooks some types 
of contributions not Because they are of little value, but rather because 
only those items ‘can be stressed that have particular significance 
for educational programs in all of the 48 States. The two significant • 
trends in^present p^gVams are the various plans being used to bring 
about localization or decentralization of supervision and the coop- 
erative working relationships that are in tho' process of development 
within State departments of education. 

The localization of supervision as it is termed here may be ex- 
pressed' ih a variety of ways. It may also be thought of ns decen- 
tralization of State supervision, or as more adequate supervision 
brought about by an increase in staff. Under such a plan, the State 
elementary supervisor Jias responsibility for professional leadership, 
but not for the detailed working out of plans in each section of the 
State, in the county unit, or in the local community. For the State 
ns a whole, he has a knowledge of the types of programs being de- 
veloped by regional, county, or local supervisors, by a county or city, 
superintendent, or by a principal. Such programs are in line with 
the known objectives of the State program which may be set up for 
a year’9 time or for a period of years. The supervisor can give 
guidance by helping to formulate ’ these objectives, by recognizing 
the need for their modification from time to time, and by checking 
objectives against results on both a yearly and ft long-time basis. 

When the responsibility for developing an adequate program in 
supervision rests with a local group there is no feeling that any activity 
owes its existence to dictation from above. Rather the means used 
to further any given objective represents an individual contribution 
to be shared with other professional workers through conferences^or 
publications. 

The best opportunity for making real gains in elementary education 
seems to lie in the second noteworthy feature, the cooperative working 
relationships, yntil the so-called circle of poor instruction,, poorly 
rained teachers, and inadequate training programs is broken, no 
p table program of r education can be expected. Until teaching 
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becomes a real profession, the classroom will still be used as a stepping 
stone to other interests because of the comparatively poor remuncra- 
- tion for a lifetime of teaching, and the lack of genuine feeling that 
teaching 'is the most important work that the individual can do. All 
groups, professional and lay, that are concerned with having good 
instruction in the schools, must cooperate to analyze, modify, experi- 
ment with, and evaluate any educational program proposed. 

A State elementary supervisor can make use of many individuals 
and groups in relation to an instructional progiam. When he works 
closely with (1) members of State education department staffs, (2) 
professional organizations in elementary education, (3) State teachers 
colleges, and (4) lay groups having an educational program, he is 
developing a foundation for a new concept of elementary school 
supervision. In fact, when the program is so coordinated that the 
elementary supervisor makes a contribution to a total educational 
program for the State, grade level lines disappear so that purposes 
and objectives are continuous from pre-school through adult life. 

Insofar as these two features, localization of supervision and 
cooperative working relationships, have developed or are in the process 
of development, they seem to represent the most significant trends in 
State supervisory programs at the elementary school level. 



Classified Index of States 


Alabama 

Authorization for supervision, 13-16. 
Cooperation within State depart- 
ments, 68. 

Cooperative relationships with State 
teachers colleges and universities, 
48, 70. 

County supervisor, 20. 

Curriculum program, 41. 

Publications, 58. 

Quality of supervision unproved, 
66-67. 

School visiting, 64. 

Staff, 5, 14. 

Arizona 

Authorization for supervision, 13-16. 
Course of study revision, 41. 

Radio programs, 62. 

Staff, 5, 15. 

Alkomai 

Accreditation of high school depends 
on elementary school, 3, 54-55. 
Authorization for supervision, 13-16 
Course of study revision, 41. 

Staff, 5, 15. 

California 

Authorization for supervision, 13- 16- 
Conferences, 42, 45-46. 

Cooperation o* a. State basis, 72-74, 
79. 

Correction of speech defects, 61, 65. 
County supervision, 20. 

Curriculum revision, 41. 

Demonstration schools, 48. 

Grades supervised, 18. 

Publications, 57-58. 

Qualifications for supervisors, 19. 
Radio, 61-62. 

Research, 51. 

Staff, 5, 15. 

Colorado 

Authorization for supervision, 12-13. 
Course of study revision, 41. 

8taff, 5, 12. 


Connecticut 

Authorization for supervision, 13-16. 
Cooperating relationships within the 
State department, 68. 

Cooperative relationships with State 
teachers colleges and universities. 
47, 70. 

Curriculum materials, 41. 

History and status of elementary 
supervision, 2-3, 76. 

Publications, 58. 

Regional supervision, 19. 

Staff, 5, 14. ' . 

Delaware 

Art supervisor, 60. 

Authorization, for supervision, 13-16. 
Cooperative relationships with State 
teachers colleges and universities, 
70. 

Course of study revision, 41. 

Library service, 64. 

Music supervisor, 60. 

Staff, 6, 15. 

District of Columbia 

Teacher certification, 11. 

Florida 

Administrative goals, 28. 

Authorization for supervision, 13-16. 
Cooperative relationships with State 
teachers colleges and universities, 
47, 70. 

County supervisors, 20. 

Curriculum, 41, 47. 

Radio programs, 61. 

Research — age-grade progress study, 
50. 

Research — county surveys, 51. 

Staff, 6, 15. 

Georgia 

Accreditation of high school depends 
on elementary school, 3, 54-55. 
Administrative goals, 28.» 

Authorization for supervision, 13-16. 
Cooperating relationships within State 
department, 68. 
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Georgia — Continued. 

Cooperative relationships with State 
teachers colleges and universities, 
70. 

Curriculum, 41. 

Publications. 58. 

Regional supervisors. 19. 

Staff, 6, 15. 

Visual education, 63. 

Idaho 

Authorization for supervision, 12-13. 
Conferences, 44, 46. 

Cooperative relationshipsAvith State 
teachers colleges and universities, 
70. 

Course of study revision, 41. 

Library service, 64. 

) Publications, 58. 

Staff, 6, 12. 

Textbook commission, 71. 

Illinois 

Accreditation, 56. 

Administrative goals, 28. 
Authorization for supervision, 12-13. 
Cooperation with other State agencies, 
70. ^ ~ 

Cooperative relationships with State 
teachers colleges and universities, 
70. 

County supervisors, 20. ? 

Course of study revision, 41.*; 

Library service, 64. 

Implications, 58. 

‘Qualifications of county superintend- 
ent, 25. 

Regional supervisors, 19. 

Research — survey of rural schoofcon- 
ditions, 50-51. 

v Rural education committee, 46. . 

% 

School visiting, 54. 

Special county supervisors,- 20. 

Staff, 6, 12. , . 

Indiana 

Authorization for supervision, 16-17. 
Cooperating with other departments 
. of State government — health, 69. 
Special county supervisors, 20. 

Staff, 6, 16. * 

Iowa 

► Authorization for supervision, 13-16. 
Cooperation with lay groups, 72. 


Iowa — Continued. 

Course of study revision, 41. 
Demonstration centers, 49-50. 

Illinois visits to, 54. 

Publications, 58. 

Regional supervisors, 19. 

Selection of county superintendent. 
25 

Staff, 6, 15. 

Kansas 

Authorization for supervision, 13-16, 
Cooperative relationships with State 
teachers colleges and universities, 
70. 

Curriculum program, 37-39, 41. 
Publications, 58. 

Staff, 6, 14. 

Kentucky 

M % 

Authorization for supervision, 13-16. 
County supervisor, 20. 

Library service, 28. 

Staff, 7, 15. 


Louisiana 




Administrative goala, 28. 
Authorization for supervision, 13-16. 
County supervisor, 20. 

Curriculum* 41. 

Music supervisor, 60. 

Safety, 61, 63. 

Staff, 7, 15. 

State supervisory program, 3. 

Maine 

Administrative goals, 28. 
Authorization for supervision, 13-16. 
Conferences, 45. 

Publications, 58. 

Staff, 7, 14. 

Maryland 

Authorization for supervision, 16-17. 
County supervisor, 19-20. 

County supervisor’s annual report, 
22-24. % 

Course of study revision, 41. 
Publications, 58. 

Qualifications 6f county supervisor, 

21 . 

Research, 53. 

Staff, 7, 16. 



Ma»ochuf«tti 

Authorization for supervision, 13-16. 
Cooperation with other departments 
of State government, 69. 

Historical growth of supervision, 1. 

^ Music supervisor, 60. 

Research— rural school survey, 51. 
Staff, 7, 15-16. 

Visual education, 63. 


Michigan • 

Administrative goals, 28. 
Authorization for supervision, 13 16. 
Conferences, 44-45. 

Cooperation with lay groups, 71 
Cooperation with other departments 
of State government, 69. 
Cooperative relationships with State 
teachers, colleges %md universities, 
70. 

County supervisor, 20. 

Curriculum, 39-40, 41. 

Publications, 58-59. 

Research — self-surveys; 5J. 

Staff, 7, 14. ' * 

•• 

Minnesota 

Administrative goals, 28. 

Authorization for supervision, 16-17. 
Conferences, 44. 

Cooperative relationships with State 
teachers colleges and universities, 

• 70. 

Research experimental programs 
52-53. 

Staff, 7, 16. * 

Miniuippi 0 », 

r Accreditation, 56. 

Authorization for supervision, 16-17. 
Cooperation within State department 
68 . 

County supervisors, 20. 

Curriculum, 41. * 

Library service, 28. , 

Publications, 58. 

Staff, 7, 16. 

** 

Mteowi 

Accreditation, 56. 

Authorization for supervision, n. 
13-16. 

Conferences, 44, 45. 

Cooperation with lay groups, 71. 


Miuouri — Cont inued . 

Cooperative relationships with State 
teachers colleges and universities 
46, 70. 

County superintendents, 25, 26. 
Course of study revision, 41. 

Illinois visits to. 54. 

Library service, 28. 

Music supervisor, 60. 

Publications, 58, 59. 

Regional supervisor, 19. 

Speech education, 65. 

Staff, 7, 15. 

Supervisor of speech, 61. 

‘Types of activities, 30. 

Montana 4 

Authorization for supervision, 13 - 16 . 
Course of study revision, 41. 

Staff, 7, 14. 

Textbook commission, 71. 

Nebraska 

Authorization for supervision, 12-13. 
Character educat ion, 61 . ' 
Conferences, 44. 

Course of study revision, 41 .. 
Knighthood of Youth, 65. 

Safety education, 63. 

Staff, 7, 12. . 

Nevada 

Authorization for supervision, 16-17. 
Regional supervisors, 19. 

Staff, 8, 16. 

Textbook commission, 70. 

New Hampshire 

Authorization for supervision, 13-16. 
Cooperation with other State agen- 
cies, 70. \ 

Cooperative relationships with State 
teachers colleges and universities 
48, 70. 

Course of study revisioft, 41. 

Library service, 64. 

Staff. 8, 16. 

New Jersey 

Authorization for supervision, 16-17. 
Cooperation with other State agen- 
cies, 70. 

Cooperation within State depart- 
ments, 69. 

County supervisors, 19, 20. 
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Ntw Jersey — Continued. 

Curriculum materials, 41. 
Demonstration centers, 49. 

Music supervisors, 20. 

Publications, 58. 

Qualifications and duties of county 
superintendents, 25. 

Qualifications of helping teachers or 
supervisors, 21. 

School visiting, 54. 

Staff, 8, 16. 

Visual education, 63. 


North Carol ino — Continued. 

Research — pupil record and^ report 
forms, 53. 

Staff, 8, 12. 

Textbook commission, 71. 

Travel, 66. 

North Dakota 

Authorization for supervision, 12, 16, 
17. 

Qualifications, 18. 

Staff, 8, 16. 


Ntw Mexico 

Authorization for supervision, 12-13. 
Cooperative relationships with State 
teachers colleges and universities, 
70. 

County supervisor, 20. 

Course of study revision, 41. 
Publications, 58. 

Staff, 8, 12. 

Textbook selection, 71. 4 

New York 

Art supervisor, 60. 

Authorization for supervision, 13-16. 
Conferences, 43. 

Cooperation within State depart- 
ments, 69. > ' 

Course of study revision, 34-36, 41. 
Goals for elementary eH^cation, 27. 
Grades supervised, 18. 

Museum services, 61. 

Music supervisor, 60. 

Nursery schools, 66. 

Publications, 58. 

Radio, 61, 62. 

Staff, 8, 15. 

Supervisor of audiometers, 61. 

Visual education, 61, 62, 63. 

North Carolina 

Administrative goals, 28. 
Authorization for supervision, 12-13. 
Beginners' day, 67. 

Clinics, 66. 

Conferences, 45. 

Cooperative, relationships with State 
teachers' colleges and universities, 
47. 

County supervisors, 20. 

Evaluation of school programs, 57. 
Professional groups, 66. 


°hip 

Administrative goals, 28. 
Authorization for supervision, 13-16/ 
County supervisors, 20. 

Music supervisor, 60. 

Staff, 8, 15. $ 

Supervisor of narcotics, 61. / 

Visual education director, 61, 62, 63. 

Oklahoma W 

Administrative goals, 28. 
Authorization for supervision, 16-17. 
Conferences, 44. 

Cooperative relationships with State 
teacher's colleges % and universities, 
70. v 

County supervisors, 20. 

Course of study revision, 36-37, 41. 
Regional supervisor, 19. 

Staff, 9, 16. 

y 

Oregon 

Authorization for supervision, 12-13. 
County supervisors, 20. 

Staff, 9, 12. 

Textbook commission, 71. 

Pennsylvania 

Administrative goals, 28. 

Adviser of audiometric testing, 61. 
Art supervisor, 60. v 

Authorization for supervision, 13-16. 
Cooperative relationships with State 
teachers colleges and universities, 
47,70. 

Curriculum materials, 41. 
Demonstration centers, 48. 

Grades supervised, 18. 

Museum services, 61. 

Music supervisor, 60. 

Publications, 58, 59. 
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Pennsylvania — Continued. 

Quality of supervision improved 66- 
67. 

Staff, 9, 14. 

Rhode Island 

Authorization for supervision, 13-16. 
Course of study revision, 41. 

Safety education, 63-64. 

Speech education, 65. 

Staff, 9, 15. 

South Carolina 

Administrative goals, 28. 

Authorisation for supervision, 12-13;- 
Cooperation within State department 
69. 

County supervisors, 20. 

Staff, 9, 12. 

South Dakota 

Authorization for supervision, 13-16. 
Publications? 57. 

Staff, 9, 16. 

Young Citizens' League, 65. 

Tennessee 

Accreditation, 55, 56-57.' 
Administrative goals, 28. 

Authorization for supervision, 16-17. 
Conferences, 43-44. 

Cooperative relationships with State 
teachers colleges and universities 
70. 

County supervisors, 20. 

Curriculum, 41. 

Publications, 57-58. 

Qualifications of State supervisor 
18-19. 

Regional supervisors, 19. 

School visiting, 54. 

Staff, 9, 16-17l 

Ttxas 

Administrative goals, 28. 

Advisory committee on elementary 
education, 67. 

Authorization for supervision, 16-17. 
Clinics, 66. 

County supervisor, 20. 

Curriculum, 41. 

Library service, 64. 

Radio programs, 61. 

Regional supervisors, 19. 
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Texas— Continued. 

’^tSffrsrTtT 

Visual education, 61,62-63. 

Utah 

Authorization for supervision, 13-16. 
County supervisors, 20. 

Curriculum materials, 41. 

Library service, 28, 64. 

Nature of supervisory activities 
32-33. 

Professional groups, 66. 

Publications, 57-58. 

Research— educational value of child's 
environment, 50. 

Staff, 9, 15. 4* 

Textbook commission, 71. 


Vermont 

Authorization for supervision, 13-16 
Cooperation within State depart- 
ment, 69. * 

Cooperative relationships with State 
teachers colleges and universities 
48, 70. 

Staff, 9, 16. 

Visual education, 62. 

Virginia 

Accreditation of high school depends 
on elementary school, 3, 54-55. 
Authorization for supervision, 13-16 
Conferences, 43. 

Cooperation with other State agen- 
cies, 70. 

Cooperative relationships' with State 
teachers colleges and universities 
70. 

County supervisors, 20. 

Curriculum, 41. 

Demonstration centers, 48. 

Music supervisor, 60. ’ 

Radio programs, 61. 

-Staff, 9, 14-15. 

Supervisory program, 30-32. 

Washington 

Authorization for supervision, 13-16* 
Clinics, 66. 

Library serviefe, 64-65. 

Publications, 58. 

Radio in the classroom, 61. 

Staff, 9, 16. 
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Weft Virginia 

Accreditation, 55. 

Administrative goals, 28. 

Authorization for supervision, 13- 16 

Clubs, 65. 

Cooperation within State depart- 
ment, 69. 

Cooperative relations with State 
teachers colleges and universities, 
70. 

Course of study revision, 41. 

Publications, 58. 

Research graded school organiza- 
tion and instructional program, 51. 

Research — one-teacher elementary 
schools, 52. 

Research pupil record and report 
forms, 53. 

Special county supervisors, 20. 

Special supervisors, 20. 

Staff, 10, 15. 

VtoiPedmAt^ 62. 


Wisconsin 

Authorization for supervision, 13-16. 
Cooperative relationships with State 
teachers colleges and universities 
48, 70. 

County supervisors, 2, 2£. 

Course of study revision. 41. 
Demonstration teaching, 49. 

Duties of county supervisor, 21. 
History and status of elementary 
supervision, 1-2, 3, 76. 

Illinois visits to, 54. 

Qualifications of county supervisor 

21 . 

Regional supervisor, 19. 

Staff, 10, 15. 

Wyoming 

Authorization for supervision, 13-16, 
Coherences, 44. 

Publications, 58. 

Staff, M), 15. 
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